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THE WIZARD S 
SECRET 

FOUND AFTER A 
HUNDRED YEARS 

Difcovery in a Hidden Drawer 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Desk 

BUNDLES OF OLD LETTERS 

A new chapter has just been written 
in a true romance which will stir the 
hearts of'men the world over. 

As a tribute to his genius Scott was 
called the Wizard of the North, and 
wizard he was indeed. More than a 
century after liis death two bundles of 
letters long sought in vain have come 
to light in a secret drawer of his desk. 

They are the letters which pcissed 
between him and Charlotte Charpentier, 
the beautiful daughter of. a French 
refugee, who became his wife.' Before 
meeting her Scott had had a love affair 
\yith abeauty. of great family who 
finally preferred a man of greater estate. 
His marriage was his prose romance, the 
earlier adventure a romance of the 
spirit, murmuring its sad song in his 
innermost heart. 

The Anxious Father 

But, these letters show how well he 
loved his Charlotte, with what im¬ 
patience he assailed the barriers to the 
marriage ; and they go on, in later years, 
to reveal him as the anxious father, 
scheming like a worldling of one of his 
own books for prosperous alliances for 
his children, and recording, almost stone 
by stone/ the building of Abbotsford. 

Two other secrets Scott hid in un¬ 
known drawers of his desk. The most 
successful poet of the age, he began his 
.immortal novel Waverley and stored it 
away unfinished for years until, stum¬ 
bling on it again in 1814, he published it 
anonymously. Lest his authorship of 
the novels should injure his reputation 
as a poet, he kept it secret. 

Scott died in 1832, and Lockhart, his 
son-in-law, was well advanced with his 
biography when he stumbled on another 
of the hiding-places in the'famous desk. 
In it, written with great labour, only to 
be secreted from sight and lost to know¬ 
ledge, was a thrilling account by Scott 
of liis earty life. 

An Astonishing Story 

Cnc story in it was as astonishing as 
anything imagined by Scott in his novels. 
Hetbld of the childhood illness (we now 
know it to have been infantile paralysis) 
which in a single night maimed him for 
life, and how, during convalescence, he 
was sent to the country in charge of a 
girl who afterwards confessed, in a 
passion of penitence, that she had in¬ 
tended to murder and bury him so that 
she might be free to return to her sweet¬ 
heart in Edinburgh. 

Qnlyfour of his letters to Charlotte 
were known until last month, and the 
new discovery bridges a gap in his story. 


Seaside Gulls and Town Pigeons THE NEW FILM IDEA 
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GLASSES FOR THE 
PICTURES 


A dinner for the seagulls on Eastbourne front 
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A flock of pigeons flutters over a Landseer lion In Trafalgar Square 

The Little Boy in Fleet Street 


L ord Rothermere is giving back to 
Fleet Street an old clock with two 
giants . Now there will be three . 

More than a hundred years ago a 
little boy used to beg his nurse to take 
him to Fleet Street to see the wonderful 
clock at St Dunstan's Church. He 
loved to watch the wooden giants 
striking the hour. But his nurse would 
only take him when he had been good. 

One day he said, 0 I shall buy that 
clock when I grow up.” 

" You won't be able to do that,” she 
said. ” Church clocks are never sold.” 
But she was wrong. 

When, the little boy grew up he heard 
one day that the clock was going to be 
removed. So many people stood about 


watching for the figures to strike the 
hour that the police declared i t a nuisance. 

By now the little boy had grown into 
a man. He was the third Marquess of 
Hertford, on whom Thackeray is said 
to have founded Lord.Steyne in Vanity 
Fair. He bought the clock for a house 
he was building in Regent's Park, which 
we now know as St Dunstan’s. 

Now Lord Rothermere has offered to 
give the clock back to the Fleet Street 
Church which it left about 1830, and we 
are glad to think that this bit of Old 
London will return to its true home. 

Wc hope that when Young England 
looks at the clock it will- sometimes 
remember, the small boy who stood 
staring at it round about 1782. 


Stereoscopic Effects To Be 
Made Possible For the Kinema 

MORE LIKE LIFE 

For many years men have talked 
of a kinema film which would be seen 
in relief. Achievement has now come 
in an unexpected way, for it has been 
due not so much to improved cameras 
or projectors as to new eye-glasses. 

These glasses have been given to the 
world by M, Louis Lumidre. The other 
day M. Louis showed what appeared 
to be a three-dimensional film at the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. 

The first picture was "of happy bathers 
idling along a beach. The sensation of 
their approach was so complete that 
those present felt they could almost 
shake hands with these jolly boys and 
girls,\ A view of Toulon.Harbour which 
followed was remarkable for the distinct¬ 
ness of its detail. Then two elephants 
appeared, and as the bigger lifted up 
its trunk the spectators in the first rows 
instinctively drew back on their seats. 
Different Aspects 

In everyday life we see things in the 
round because our two eyes each give 
us a slightly different aspect of what is 
before them. We can see this for our¬ 
selves by looking at an object first 
with one eye, then with the other, and 
comparing its position in each case with 
something farther away and less affec¬ 
ted by the different angle oi vision.' 

Most of our readers will remember the 
anaglyphs, or magic spectacles, given 
away with the C.N. some time ago;, 
spectacles with one side red and the 
otlier blue or green. Through these a 
flat picture printed once in one colour 
and again,, slightly farther over on the 
paper, in another colour was seen in 
high relief. The right eye received one 
image and the left the other, the result 
being the same as with a stereoscope. 

M. Lumidre has been working for a 
long . time, to adapt this idea to the 
films; Red and green spectacles were 
tried, with a double red and green 
image on the screen, but experience 
proved that this was most fatiguing for 
the eyes, one of which was receiving 
.rays of greater intensity than the other. 

Colours Equally Divided 

Now we all know that white light 
is composed of all the colours of the 
rainbow, from violet to red, and 
M. Lumiere aimed at making glasses 
in which these colours should be equally 
divided, half for one eye and half for the 
other, so that the optic nerve would 
receive a normal light. 

His glasses are now perfected, so wc 
may expect soon to wear glasses at the 
kinema and to see a depth in films which 
will make them more like real life. 
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EUROPE THEN AND NOW 

There Has Been Grave News 
From Everywhere Before 

BUT THE WORLD SPIRIT 
IS A GOOD SWIMMER 

Above all things it is necessary,.in 
these days of trouble, to recall the 
lessons of history. 

The affairs of Europe in our time 
may seem to threaten disaster, but there 
is no cause for despair. 

The last general European quarrel 
before the world war was that which 
began in 1793 with the war on France, 
designed to crush the spirit of Revolu¬ 
tion and to prevent its spread. 

So British lives and British money 
were squandered. Every nation could 
have a big British subsidy if it would 
light the French* The long-drawn-out 
conflict ended in 1815 at Waterloo, and 
then followed the so-called Holy Alliance 
which became an instrument to maintain 
despotism. Widespread misery was con¬ 
sequent on a war which had lasted 22 
years. We were burdened with debt, 
taxes, unemployment, and half-starved 
millions, and many parts of Europe were 
in' even worse case. 

Wisdom From Experience 

And the French war had followed hard 
on the foolish attempt to crush, the' 
American colonists. That six-years war 
ended with the triumph of American 
liberty which George the Third never 
forgave.. So we lost our finest colony, 
and the United States was born. 

Yet the nation survived these disasters 
and learned from them to respect the 
liberties of far-off colonies. -There 
began, slowly but surely, a period of 
revival leading to a-greater 'degree of 
material, prosperity ..than England had 
ever known. 

Twenty Centuries Ago 

Or shall we recall'a far earlier period 
when Britain was Roman ? Sir Arnold 
Wilson, M.P., in a great little letter 
to The Times, has reminded us of what 
the great Roman Virgil wrote twenty 
centuries ago: 

O let the blood, already spilt, atone 
For the past crimes of curst Laomedon 

Here impious arms from every part resound 
And monstrous crimes in every shape are 

crowned. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is pressed ; 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest; 

The plain no pasture to the flock affords; 
The crooked scythes are straightened into 

swords: 

And there Euphrates her soft offspring anus 
And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms, 
The neighboring cities range on several sides, 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, 
And.o'er.the wasted world in triumph rides. 

The Fax Romana 

Then, as now, there was “grave news 
from everywhere,’ 1 from the Euphrates, 
from the Rhine, from the three corners 
of the Rom an Empire, yet the succeeding 
years saw the fullness of Rome’s great¬ 
ness and the establishment of the Pax 
Romana, when a Roman citizen might 
travel securely about the civilised world. 
Sir Arnold Wilson wisely says : 

Let tis with George Meredith "look to 
the good, future of man with some faith 
in it, and ability to regard current happen¬ 
ings without letting our sensations blind 
and bewilder us** As Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said years before , "the world 
spirit is a good swimmer ;. storms and 
waves will not drown him.** We may 
today be nearer peace because we are 
nearer justice than for many years. 

None of us should talk lightly of the 
possibility of a submergence of civilisa¬ 
tion ; the spirit of man will rise superior 
to new difficulties, and the more readily 
because we are better informed and 
possess infinitely greater powers. 
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STRANGE CHANGES 
OF OUR TIME 

People Coming To 
This Country 

FROM 1000 A DAY OUT TO 
100 A DAY IN 

Despite the partial recovery in world 
trade the United Kingdom is still 
receiving immigrants from overseas. 

Before the war, in a number of years, 
British emigrants numbered between 
300,000 and 400,000 a year. When the 
world crisis came in. 1929 emigration 
dropped. In 1931 the tide turned, and we 
received more than w$ sent out. Since 
then the inward flow has continued, 

This is another world change which 
would have been deemed impossible 
before the war. 

If world prosperity increases, as we 
must hope it will, British emigration will 


The Safeway 
The Car takes the Highway 
The Walker takes the Pathway 
We cross by the Safeway 


be resumed. In that case the British 
population will fall, for the balance of 
excess of births over deaths is now 
slight. That would also mean a further 
ageing of the total population, because 
emigrants are usually young people. 

In 1933 we received nearly .33,000 
more migrants than left our shores ; in 
1934 inward flow was nearly 21,000. 
How striking a change from the years 
when we lost some 350,000 migrants a 
year 1 From sending out 1000 a day we 
have come to receive about 100 a day. 

Last year even the British Empire sent 
us nearly 16,000 more migrants than went 
out to the Dominions, hardly the way to 
people the vast empty spaces of the Empire! 


THE GREAT AND 

Modest 

Madame Curie, Student 

Madame Curie’s youngest daughter 
was speaking The other day at a banquet. 

Great doctors and politicians were v 
gathered in honour of the discoverer of 
radium to help to raise funds for the 
Marie Curie Hospital at Hampstead, 
which is the British memorial to this 
great woman. 

In spite of her fame Madame Curie 
avoided what she called the burden of 
her celebrity, and her daughter tells us 
that her mother felt that she herself 
was of no importance compared with 
the things to which she gave her life, 

Her difficult life as a young governess, 
her struggle to earn enough to keep 
herself while studying in Paris, left her 
still with all her natural reserve, and 
at the end of her life, says her daughter, 
she used to say, " I am nothing but a 
student.” Is it not like that story of 
Sir Isaac Newton, who shortly before 
his death said : I do not know what I 
may appear to the world, but to myself 
I seem to have been like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or ■a 
prettier shell than ordinary , while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me. 

The truly great are the truly modest; 
the boy on the beach was the wisest 
man of his time, and the student was 
one of the benefactors of humanity. 


FRIDAY SPEAKS TO 
SATURDAY 

The Miracle That is Becoming 
Commonplace 

Those who are very young can hardly 
realise the wonder of this world, but 
those who saw last century out and this 
century in will still feel the thrill of the 
telephone sometimes. 

The Prime Minister of Australia has 
just come across the world to attend the 
King's Jubilee celebrations, and the 
other Friday afternoon his telephone 
bell rang and he found himself speaking 
to his ten children on the other side of 
the world. 

The father and mother were looking 
forward to tea on a Friday afternoon; 
the children were looking forward to 
breakfast on Saturday morning. 


BACH IS 250 
His Tale of Two Herrings 

London has. been celebrating the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Bach 
by holding a festival of his music. 
Most of the great concert halls were 
crowded with enthusiastic audiences. 

The Bach Cantata Club held a recep¬ 
tion, and the Archbishop of York paid 
a tribute to this giant of composers. 
He said that Back's music gives to us for 
some moments of our passage through time 
an entry into the experience of eternity . 

Like many another genius Bach 
had a hard childhood. His. father died 
when he was ten. Fortunately he had 
a beautiful treble voice, and at 14 he was 
earning his living as a chorister. He 
would walk 30 miles to Hamburg to hear 
performances by a famous organist. 

Once he lingered so long that he was 
faint with hunger, and a smell of cooking 
led him to stop longingly outside an inn. 
A window opened and somebody threw 
him two herrings, which he picked up 
eagerly. To his surprise a Danish ducat 
was hidden in each one, put there by 
the kindly soul who threw them out. 

Bach soon became a brilliant organist, 
but he never became rich. 


The Hyde Park 
University 

Lord Snell Talks 
of Himself > A 

The man who is now the honoured 
chairman of the London County Council 
and who will receive the King at Comity 
Hall for' the jubilee has been telling 
the House of Lords that he worked 72 
hours a week for a wage of two shillings 
when he was a boy of ter:. ;v 

Lord Snell, describing his experiences 
of dire poverty, gave his fellow-peers 
this personal touch to show what con¬ 
ditions existed during the lifetime of 
his hearers. 

He said he had seen his neighbours 
sent, worn out and heart-broken, to the 
workhouse with the same callousness as 
old horses were sent to the knacker’s 
yards in France and Belgium. It was 
the cruelty of a system which permitted 
such inhuman treatment that had driven 
so many of his friends into the Socialist 
Movement. • 

Lord Snell, whose father was an 
agricultural labourer, began life as a 
farmer’s boy. He was afterwards 
groom, ferryman, and potman, but he' 
determined to acquire that education 
which would enable him to help his' 
fellow-men. He studied at Nottingham 
University College, and became a clerk 
at Nottingham Blind Institution, and' 
agent for the Charity Organisation 
Society of that city. -.W* 

He began public speaking, and when 
he came to London he practised on the 
platforms of Hyde Park. Hyde Park, 
he says, was his university. 


CHILDREN AT WAR SHOWS 

.The , L.C.C. Education Committee 
thinks it is undesirable that school 
organisations should be used to further 
the attendance of children at military 
displays. 

A lady member said she had seen an 
air display at Hendon in which what 
appeared to be a defenceless village was 
bombed. That seemed an action she. 
would not like a sensitive child to see, 
and she added : “A number of parents 
realise that military displays do tend to 
encourage children in a military spirit, 
and to regard war as a romantic adven¬ 
ture instead of the horror that it is,” 


THE PITY OF IT 
A Thought of St Patrick’s Day 

What a pity it is that the unity of 
ideal and purpose shown by Irishmen 
in honouring the greatest of our national 
figures and the deepest of our traditions 
does not inspire closer cooperation and 
more charity amongst . Irishmen the 
whole year round. The Irish Independent 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aurochs . , . , , . Aw-roks 

Durango ..... Doo-rahn-go 
Kuznetsk, * , . . Kooz-nyetsk 

Tientsin • * . ♦ . Tee-entseen 


WHAT A STORM OF DUST 
HAS DONE 

A dust storm following a great frost 
has completed the destruction of a huge 
wheat belt in' Central America. 

High winds have swept Kansas, 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, and Nebraska, 
bringing a storm of dust which paralysed 
all traffic on the ground and in the air, 
and even made Chicago a city of night. 

It has been estimated that in Okla¬ 
homa State alone ■ the frost and dust 
have caused a loss of £2,000,000 on the 
wheat crop, while in Nebraska the 
wheat will have to be sown again. 


SHAKING HANDS 
A Good Game Going On 
YUGO-SLAVIA AND ITALY 

The new friendliness between France 
and Italy has led to better relations 
between Italy and Yugo-Slavia, 

Mussolini has sent to Belgrade a new 
Ambassador, who has been cordially 
received by Prince Paul. 

The Ambassador told tire Prince- 
Regent that he had been authorised to 
work for a genuine rapprochement. ' 

Italy, he said, had no hostile inten¬ 
tions toward Yugo-Slavia nor did she 
want to interfere with Yugo-Slavia’s 
progress or her territorial integrity. On 
the contrary, Italy's intention was to 
encourage real. cooperation in polities, 
and economy. 

This is a considerable item of news, 
because the enmity between Italy ami 
Yugo-Slavia has been for long a source^ 
of alarm. Both countries have been 
inclined to snarl at one another across 
the Adriatic. After the murder of 
Chancellor Dollfuss in Austria, when 
Italian troops were moved to lie 
northern frontier, Yugo-Slavia replied 
by sending troops to the Italian border.- 

Things said 

I am dying. Look after my mother 
and the children. A London boy of 15 

More good -news than bad is sent by 
telegram. ' Postmaster-General 

Only one house in five in .this country 
is owned by its occupant. Lord Macmillan 

I have never had drink in my home. 

Lord Runciman 

Better make people laugh • than 
preach them to sleep. Dr Dinsdale Young 

School and university are outside the 
main stream of life in France; in 
England they are part of it. 

Francesca M. Wilson 

I begin to think we must have sub¬ 
terranean passages and make it a 
criminal offence for a pedestrian to 
cross the road. Lord Chief Justice 
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At the Zoo • The Boat Race Crews • A Cricket School 



Cambridge—The Light Blue crew for the University Boat Race which Is being rowed this Saturday over the Putney-to-Mortlake course. 



At the Zoo—In this Interesting picture we see an ibex 
and Its two little ones climbing up the rocky heights of 
their London home. 


Cricket is Coming—The season of the summer game will soon be here, 
and in this picture we see the coach of a London cricket school showing 
a pupil how to grip the bat. 


Never in a Hurry—Two members of the loris family at 
the London Zoo. These little lemurs of tropical Asia are 
remarkable for the slowness with which theV move. 
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A PARLIAMENT 
WITHOUT POWER 

POLAND HAS A NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

All Political Rights Now Vested 
in the President 

DICTATOR HAS HIS WAY 

The Parliament of Poland has 
passed the Reform Bill which 
strengthens to an even greater degree 
the powers of the Government in 
which Marshal Pilsudski is the domi¬ 
nant personality, 

'> When the Polish Republic adopted its 
first Constitution in 1921 the vote for 
both Houses was given to all men and 
women on a system of proportional 
representation. Only persons over 30, 
however, could vote for the Senate. This 
Constitution was revised in 1926 to 
enable the Government to carry its 
.Budget automatically should Parliament 
inot pass it by a given date, and to give 
the President of the Republic power to 
dissolve Parliament and rule by decree 
during the three months elapsing before 
the next Parliament met. 

Warring Factions 

With so many representatives of alien 
races (Ukrainians, Germans, and Jews), 
and of many Socialists and Communists, 
Polish Parliaments in the past were a 
welter of warring factions. Marshal 
Pilsudski poured scorn on this state of. 
affairs, and in the elections of 1930 won 
a decisive majority in both Houses. 

In 1933 the Reform Bill which has 
just been passed by both Houses was 
announced. It gives exceptional powers 
to the President, who is to have an 
absolute veto on all legislation and the 
sole right to appoint and discharge 
Cabinets. Though the President is to 
be elected every seven years by popular 
vote, only two candidates, one nomin¬ 
ated by the retiring President, may 
stand. The Lower House, or Seym, is 
reduced to a debating society on sub¬ 
jects stipulated by the President. 

The Senate becomes a Council, of 
which a third will be members nomin¬ 
ated by the President and the rest 
nominated by privileged people and 
holders of military and other distinctions 
in the State. 

Parliamentary Government thus ceases 
to exist in Poland. The President will be 
a Dictator in everything but in name. 

IN GOD’S NAME 
C.N. and England’s Poorest 
Parish 

The response of C.N. readers to the 
appeal for Witton Park, County 
Durham, the poorest parish in England, 
with 96 per cent of its men out of work, 
has continued to reveal a wonderful 
sympathy in the hearts of the people 
for these distressed areas. 

In the first week-end the flow of letters 
received by the Vicar brought £roo; by 
the second week-end about £300 had 
been received; and the letters and 
parcels were continuing to arrive. 

On behalf of the Vicar and the people 
the Editor warmly thanks his readers 
for their generosity. The few who have 
sent £5 and £10 and the poor who have 
sent their mites from their poverty 
will never know the joy their kindliness 
has brought, but they may realise the 
thankfulness in the hearts of the people of 
Witton Park to whom it has been indeed, 
as we said it would be, ** like a miracle,” 

_ We will repeat the address for those 
who would like to send a little more 
help to this tragic place : 

Rev J, F, Newell Farnell, 

Witton Park, County Durham. 
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THE SCANDAL ONE POWER LEFT 
OF SCANDALS FOR A GREAT TASK 


Not Enough Men To 
Do the Work 

HOSPITAL THAT CANNOT 
GET LABOUR 

Again and again we have warned our 
readers that if we really mean to rehouse 
our people well and quickly we need 
more craftsmen than we have. 

. It cannot be too often repeated that 
millions of men are being paid for doing 
nothing while there is work to be done . 

Through the shortage of skilled workers 
the East Ham and Southend Town 
Councils have been baulked in the 
erection of a hospital at Runwell, Essex, 
which is to cost over £500,000. 

Although 150 bricklayers are required 
only about 30 have been forthcoming. 

Plenty of unskilled labour is available, 
but the absence of the indispensable 
men needed to form the walls of this 
important building means unemploy¬ 
ment for the unskilled. 

Why do our young men not learn 
trades ? We know of a case in which a 
not unintelligent young labourer was 
offered the means to attend an evening 
class to learn bricklaying, but no argu¬ 
ment could persuade him to study. Yet 
to become a bricklayer meant a great 
rise in wages and far more constant 
earning of the higher rate. 

THE FOUR MASTERS 
Ireland Honours the Memory 
of Its Great Historians 

In a Franciscan Abbey on the coast 
of Donegal 300 years ago the Four 
Masters (the three O’Clerys and another 
scholar named O’Mulconry) completed 
their historic Annals of Ireland. 

Today the Abbey is an ivy-covered 
ruin, but on a lofty eminence near by 
stands a fine granite church which was 
dedicated the other day by Dr MacNeely 
as the Four Masters Memorial Church of 
St Patrick. Thousands of people from 
far and near witnessed the ceremony. 

The materials of the new church, 
granite from Barnesmore and the Rosses, 
sandstone from Mountcharles and Drim- 
kelland, slates from St Johnstone, oak 
and marble from Connemara and Cork, 
were put together by Irish craftsmen. 

There is a lofty round tower on which 
it is hoped to erect a great cross, to be 
electrically illuminated at night and 
visible in each of the six counties. 

It is said that the churches dedicated 
to St Patrick number 1487. 

A MONKEY TRICK 
Jimmy as King of the Castle 

Once more a monkey has played a 
trick, the real pleasure of which we fear 
he missed as he could not be actor and 
spectator at the same time. 

His name is Jimmy the baboon, and 
he lives in Belfast Zoo. 

Jimmy got out of the Zoo at breakfast 
time, and after three hours of' glorious 
liberty and exploration found his way 
into Belfast Castle. There was no one 
to stop him on his tour of the castle, for 
it is untenanted. 

Presently Jimmy found the dangling 
rope of the castle bell and of course he 
began to pull it, and was highly delighted 
to hear a loud clang with every pull. 

He pulled hard, and all Belfast 
jumped up and said, “ There’s the castle 
bell ringing.” People ran out to stare at 
the empty castle. Then a brave spirit 
went to lay the mysterious ghost at the 
bell, and found Jimmy gleefully pulling 
the rope. 

The keeper from the Zoo was hurriedly 
summoned, and when Jimmy saw him 
he' thought of breakfast and dinner and 
all the nice things he had at home, so 
he fell plop into the keeper’'arms and 
was auietlv carried back to the Zoo. 


This Country Can Do It 

By General Smuts 

In saying Goodbye to the Imperial Press 
Conference at Cape Town General Smuts paid 
this high tribute to the Mother Country. 

I am deeply grateful to the British 
Government for remaining calm, in spite 
of what has happened in Berlin, and.for 
going straight ahead with the task of 
building the bridge of peace between the 
nations. Although it is late, it is perhaps 
not yet too late to bring peace and sanity 
back to Europe. 

To Great Britain and our Common¬ 
wealth is entrusted the difficult but 
glorious task of being the peacemakers 
of Europe in the present crisis. It is 
probably the heaviest task which has 
ever been laid on her and will call for 
the exercise of all her immense resources, 
political experience, and common-sense 
statesmanship. 

Great Britain today is the one Power 
left in the Old World with sufficient in¬ 
fluence and moral prestige to undertake 
the task, and I am sure it is not beyond 
her power. - 

A GOOD THING ABOUT 
HARD TIMES 
They Bring Us Together 

By Goneral Smuts 

We take this from General Smuts’s Goodbye 
speech to the Imperial Press Conference which 
has been meeting in South Africa and is now 
on its way home. 

The delegates to the conference would 
carry away from South Africa the in¬ 
delible impression that it was a friendly 
country, cherishing nothing but grati¬ 
tude and comradely feelings toward the 
other members of their great group. 

Whatever their difficulties, however 
great their problems, there was nothing 
defeatist about the South African out¬ 
look. They were cheerful and wished to 
send a message of good cheer to the other 
members of the Commonwealth. They 
felt that the worst lay behind them. 
They need not fear the worst that might 
still be in store. There were many indi¬ 
cations that the tide of depression was 
surely turning, that the end of the long 
lane had been reached. 

The depression had been in a very 
true sense a blessing in disguise for them. 
It had taught the people a deeper fellow- 
feeling. It had brought together in 
friendly alliance those who had been 
fighting each other most bitterly for a 
lifetime. A death-blow had been dealt 
to those racial divisions which had been 
the curse of that country. South Africa 
was a happier country than it had been 
for many years, and because hard times 
had brought them together as prosperity 
never could have done. 

A GOOD STROKE OF 
BUSINESS 

Well Done, Prince of Wales 

By the Earl of Dudley 

The Earl of Dudley has just told this 
story to the Iron and Steel Federation. 

If all of us were able to drive a 
bargain with the same efficiency and 
goodwill as his Royal Highness can 
achieve there, would be nothing wrong 
with the steel industry. 

I had the privilege of accompanying 
the Prince of Wales on one of his tours. 
I remember a very hot day at Rio de 
Janeiro, when I went with him to meet 
authorities of Brazil in connection with 
a contract for the electrification of an 
important Brazilian railway. 

His Royal Highness talked to the 
local authorities for well over an hour. 
He seemed to think nothing of it, but 
the result of that interview is a £3,000,000 
contract for Great Britain. 
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LONDON SEES 
STRANGE SIGHTS; 

THE HANSOM AND 
THE GROWLER 

Old Josiah Beddow Takes His ; 
Folk To Lunch 

A PLEASANT DAY 

Old Londoners standing near 
Waterloo Bridge the other day rubbed 
their eyes to see a bit of the London 
of their youth come back. 

Not the old bridge which, stone by 
stone, is leaving their ken for ever, but 
three of the vehicles which used to cross , 
it often enough at the time of the last 
Jubilee. First there came a phaeton like 
that Lord Rosebery used to drive before 
he became Prime Minister, now to be 
seen in the London Museum. But here 
was one as smart as any lord’s, drawn by 
two spanking bays and driven by a 
coachman in a blue coat and top hat. 

The handsome pair picked their way 
among the intrusive motor-cars and were 
followed by a liansom all complete with 
a driver in a fawn coat with big buttons, 
white stock, and hat with curly brim, 
perched high on the box. This was the 
kind of hansom the young man about 
town used to favour when there were 
more of his kind about town than there 
are now. What a sight the jingling 
procession of hansoms used to make 
when, lighted up, they came in a broad 
stream from Hyde Park Corner down 
Piccadilly 1 

The Driver’s Overcoats 

Last but one came a humble four- 
wheeler which used affectionately to be 
called a growler, and which elderly 
people in no hurry used to take for 
safety, in preference to the London 
Gondola, as Lord Beaconsfield called the 
dashing hansom. In keeping with its 
old usage its driver wore a bowler hat 
and several overcoats. Some of us can 
still remember how hard the driver used 
to find it to discover change among all 
his superfluous clothing. 

The procession was closed by a coach- 
and-four with a coachman and a coach¬ 
man’s horn which gaily tootled to clear 
the way. Sight and sound seemed like 
those of happy days that are gone; and, 
whether they were happier then than 
now, the cavalcade recalling them was a 
pleasant thought on the part of old 
Josiah Beddow, now 90 years old, who 
chose this way of bringing his guests to 
the centenary luncheon of his coach- 
making firm. He made a fine speech. 


GOLDEN YEARS 
Long Life and Well Spent 

Fifty years ago Sir Thomas Octavius 
and Lady Callender were married in 
Frith Parish Church. 

They have kept their golden wedding 
at St Clement Danes. 

Fifty years of happiness and content; 
fifty years not without their trials and 
troubles, as we cannot doubt. But the 
51st year met with hope for the future 
and thankfulness for the past. 

Thankfulness was the word and the 
thought. Their Golden Wedding was a 
service of thanksgiving. There are words 
familiar to all who know the Book of 
Common „ Prayer which on that day 
seemed beyond all others appropriate to 
this happy couple. 

Father of all mercies , we thine unworthy 
servants do give Thee most humble and 
hearty thanks for all Thy goodness to us 
and to all men , particularly to Thomas and 
Bessie Callender , who desire now to offer 
up' their praises and thanksgivings for Thy 
mercies vouchsafed unto them. - 

In those words were all that is to be. 
said. 
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INTERNATIONAL FOREST 
It is proposed to set aside ten 
million acres on the Ontario- 
Minnesota border as an inter¬ 
national forest which would be 
a war memorial to Canadian 
and American soldiers. 


BACK TO LAND 
Greenland Eskimos who 
have been hunting the 
walrus on the ice-fringe 
are now hurrying to 
land to avoid being 
stranded on the floating 
ice, which is being 
melted by the spring sun. 



VIENNA-BLACK SEA BUS 
During the spring and summer 
a motor-bus service will run 
between Vienna and Varna, a 
Bulgarian watering-place on the 
Black Sea. The 800-mile journey 
will take three days. 


AERIAL TRAIN 

An aeroplane towing nine gliders 
is to make an experimental flight 
from Moscow to Irkutsk in 
Siberia, the gliders being slipped 
and brought to earth at various 
points on the route. 



FLYING-BOAT PORT 
The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment is to construct a 
sheltered anchorage for 
flying-boats at Dekhela, 
near Alexandria. It will 
be ready for use by the 
end of the year. 


RY1NG FARMERS 
Russia has established 
a school of flying for 
peasant farmers near 
Kuznetsk. Similar 
schools are to be started 
in a number of other 
agricultural regions, 


TIBET EXPEDmON 
An Italian explorer is 
organising his fifth ex¬ 
pedition tocontinue his 
scientific studies on the 
Tibetan plateau and in 
Central Asia. | 
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BANANA EXPORTS GROWING 
The banana trade of Jamaica 
is improving, the estimates for 
this year's exports being 23 
million stems, an increase of 
seven millions compared with 
last year. 


FOSSIL TORTOISE 
A fossil of a prehistoric reptile 
resembling a tortoise eight feet 
long has been excavated near 
Tarkastad, in Cape Province. 
It was discovered by a farmer, 


YOUNG MEN FOR FORESTRY 
Five thousand young men will 
be given employment as a result 
of the decision of the Common¬ 
wealth Government to provide 
£331,000 for afforestation 
throughout Australia. 



THE NEW WAY OF TRADE THE “MODEL” HOMES 


THE RAYON RACE 


PICTURE-NEWS 
AND TIME MAP 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST 


Equality of Exchange 

ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENT 

,The British and Italian Governments 
have agreed upon trade exchanges. 

Italy found herself buying more from 
us than we bought from Italy, and also 
found herself generally unable to export 
enough to,pay for her imports. There¬ 
fore she is reducing her imports to such 
a quantity as she can pay for by exports. 

In our case she is reducing British 
exports by a fifth, so that they will be 
80 per cent of what they were in 1934. 

To ensure that we buy an equivalent 
value from Italy the Italian importer 
will pay his money into his Italian bank, 
and the lire will remain untouched until 
we, by buying from Italy, can furnish 
sufficient pounds sterling to exchange 
for the deposited lire. Then the pounds 
sterling will be paid out by the bank. 

This is actually a limited barter of 
British for Italian goods, with equality 
of exchange. 

WILLIAM SMITH THE 
COBBLER 

William Smith may have had an 
ordinary name, but he was no ordinary 
man. He was a hero who gave his life 
in trying to save a child. 

Four years ago he lost his work as a 
builder's decorator, and made a few 
coppers when he could by mending 
boots and shoes. That was what took 
him to Regent’s Park not long ago, for 
in fine weather he would work there so 
that the noise of hammering should not 
disturb his neighbours. 

He heard a cry for help from Regent's 
Canal and, funning to the bank, saw a 
three-year-old boy struggling in the 
water. It was somebody's bairn, and 
Smith had two sons of his own, so he 
dived in. It is bitter news to have to re¬ 
port that they both sank. 

The cobbler's tools, his haversack, and 
a half-mended pair of boots were found 
under the tree where he had been sitting; 
and one of the children told how he had 
seen Smith climb through the fence and 
dive in at the first erv for help. 


No Children Wanted? 

A professor who hot long ago thought 
the nation had too many children has 
now discovered that model homes are 
being made without provision for child¬ 
ren. He says : 

We all know the attractive model flats fitted 
with every modern device which appear at 
every housing exhibition and in which no child 
could ever find a place/ 

I have yet to see in any such exhibition 
similar model day and night nurseries. Perhaps 
the organisers of such exhibitions of London 
realise that the inhabitants of the West End 
who flock to see them would smite at the sug¬ 
gestion that anyone could so inconvenience 
themselves as to require to use rooms for such a 
purpose. 

The historian of the future will have 
much to say about this. j 

FLATS ON STILTS 
Children Studied at St Pancras 

When flats must be, let us have well- 
designed ones. 

At St Pancras the House Improvement 
Society proposes to erect some blocks of 
tenement dwellings that have a number 
of good points. They are copied in part 
from Continental models and the rents 
are to be low. 

The fiats are to be built round court¬ 
yards as in Italy and Austria, so that 
there are good safe playgrounds for 
children, while each fiat is ensured light 
and air. Half of each building is to be 
raised ten feet above ground. The space 
thus formed and covered -in will form 
additional playing space, specially valu¬ 
able in wet weather. ■ 

There are to be ample stairways, so 
that each fiat can be entered in privacy. 

104 AND STILL WORKING 

“ I don't feel half my age 1 ” said Mr 
James! Miles on his 104th birthday at 
Southampton. His brothers foiind him 
still working in his yard, helping to 
make ladders. 


Japan Second, Britain Fifth 

The rayon race becomes keener. 
World output continues to rise, for 
there seems no limit to the practical use 
of this artificial silk. 

Great changes occurred last year. 
.This country fell from fourth to fifth 
place ; Japan kept second place, in¬ 
creasing her output from 99 to T 50 mil¬ 
lion lbs. Germany rose from fifth to 
fourth place. Japan's output is as great 
as that of England and France together. 

Unemployment in rayon is under 8 
per cent, whereas in cotton it is 20 
per cent. 

SEYCHELLES GETTING ON 

Seychelles is progressing. Modern 
machinery has been purchased from 
England, and a weekly paper called the 
Clarion has been started. 

Thus a long-felt want of the colony 
is being provided. The Seychelles 
Clarion is printed in English and French, 
and so can be read by all. 

It is the first time in the history of 
Seychelles that such a project has been 
launched, and it will be of great benefit 
to the colony. The C.N. correspondent 
in Seychelles, Captain Hugh Mackay, 
has been appointed editor of the Clarion. 

THE EDITOR’S 12 LETTERS 

One more newspaper has begun its 
career, the Ke Halakai O Hawaii; we 
may perhaps translate this as the Hawaii 
Gazette. 

It is a weekly paper of four pages 
with a circulation of about 2500. It 
finds some difficulty in giving news of the 
modern world because the language of 
the Sandwich Islands has only twelve 
letters, five vowels, and seven consonants, 
yet the editor, Mr Jonah Kumalas, does 
his best. He is a prominent politician 
of the islands, and doubtless finds his 
paper useful in furthering his views. 

Norway has taken possession of land 
discovered in the Antarctic by a Nor¬ 
wegian oil tanker. It has been named 
Ingrid Christensen’s Band. 


CHILD 

She Played on Mount Lebanon 

Some 80,000 years ago a little girl 
played on the slopes of Mount Lebanon. 

She had not many amusements in 
that barren spot in that far-back time. 
Her home was a cave in a hillside from 
which the men of the settlement, which 
probably included no more than two 01 
three families, sallied out to hunt the 
aurochs, the red deer, and the wild pig, 
with stone clubs and flint-headed spears. 

Rather ugly were these prehistoric 
Lebanon men, with huge bony brows, 
small, deep-set eyes, and great thrusting 
chins. They were brave hunters/as they 
had to be, for food was scarce and they 
knew nothing of agriculture. 

The little girl died before her fourth 
birthday. Her skeleton, dug up four 
years ago, is now being studied in 
England by scientists of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, who will tell us the 
story of the oldest child in the world. 

WELCOME TO WELLINGTON 

The first coast lighthouse in New 
Zealand to be lit by electricity has just 
been completed at the entrance to 
Wellington Harbour. 

A strong electric plant has arrived 
from England and has been installed in 
a reinforced concrete tower standing 
40 feet high on Baring Head, 286 feet 
above sea-level. This height gives the 
beam of light a range of 23 miles out to 
sea. Should one lamp fail, an automatic 
changer will bring a spare lamp into 
focus and light it, 

STUDENT BAKERS 

Some Budapest students who are 
hard up have started a baker’s shop. 

Professors and students in gala cos¬ 
tume came to the opening, and samples 
of the first bread baked were presented 
to the Governor. 

A sympathising Budapest merchant 
gave the money to start the shop, which 
will give work to students and supply 
cheap bread for their dining-rooms. 
The baker students hope to distribute 
bread among the poor. 
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Nature in All Her Glory 

Mature is marching on in all 
her glory. April showers 
will bring the flowers of May, and 
June—-the matchless month of 
June—will burst upon the world 
and make us feel that it is good 
to be alive. Daffodils and tulips 
and bluebells—what a world has 
Nature made for us 1 

Earth’s silent messengers move 
on ; her countless toilers never 
cease. All through the changing 
year her labourers do not fail. 
They turn our winters into spring; 
they bring out of the cold, hard 
earth the promise of life that 
lifts up our hearts and gladdens 
our eyes. The daffodil nods its 
greeting from the bank, the blue¬ 
bell lays its carpet in the wood, 
the tulip of scarlet and gold 
stands up every inch a king. 

And out of spring comes sum- 
. mer, with dll its panoply of red 
and blue and gold, with all the 
glittering glory of the garden, 
and all the simple beauty of the 
country lane, all the magic of 
music everywhere. What is there 
anywhere on Earth, what has 
there, been since Time began, to 
match a summer’s day? 

Nothing is there that can match 
this living miracle, which comes 
and goes as if it were a dream /, 
out of the earth into our lives 
whether we will or no, stirring 
thoughts too deep for words and 
moving us in ways we are not 
conscious of, then fading away. 

But with what glory it will 
fade away when next September 
comes'! If our summer is un¬ 
matched our autumn leads us in 
a blaze of wonder to the outer 
gateway of the year. 

' The high lights die down, the 
heat of noonday goes; but who 
that has seen the falling leaf, or 
felt the quiet of an autumn 
night, or watched the changing 
colours of the trees, can have a 
soul unmoved by the stillness and 
beauty of Nature passing on, the 
fading away of those bright days 
Which came to bring us joy and 
hope and to strengthen our faith 
in those powers by which Earth 
moves from glory unto glory ? 

And is there nothing to be said 
for winter, when the trees fall 
into dark slumber and the frost 
whitens the hedgerows bright 
with scarlet berries ? Yes, indeed, 
for here and there an untimely 
flower will shyly peep, and pre¬ 
sently among autumn’s leaves the 
snowdrop and the aconite will 
thrust their spears, as a promise 
that spring is on the way. 

Daffodils and tulips—how good 
it is to see them once again ! 
How good it is to see the summer 
coming on ! Now the pomp and 
panoply begin, and all the colours 
in Nature’s great kaleidoscope 
will soon be out. Bliss is it in 
these days to be alive. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Idle Nation Within Us 

One way of getting to understand the 
reality of the unemployed prob¬ 
lem is to consider it as a part of the 
kingdom. 

There are some 1,800,000 idle men, 
representing, with their dependants, 
5,400,000 people. Then there are about 
500,000 women, boys, and girls regis¬ 
tered as seeking work. 

This makes a total of nearly 
6,000,000 people, three times more than 
the population of New Zealand and 
equal to the population of Australia, 

© 

The Land of Extremes 

The astonishing thing about the 
United States_is in its contrasts. 

Thus the American Treasury record 
of rich incomes for the years 1929 and 
1932 shows that while in 1929 there 
were 3130 persons with over £60,000 
a year, in 1932 there were only 236. 
Those with over £200,000 a year fell 
from 513 to 20. 

Such a change in a few years is 
remarkable, and it meant the plunging 
of millions into dire poverty, 

© 

The Road To a Smaller Future 

Despite all that experts say, many 
of our Fleet Street writers per¬ 
sist in misrepresenting the importance 
of the population question. 

The simple truth is that the existing 
population is not being replaced by new 
lives . Merely to maintain our exist¬ 
ing 40 millions it is necessary for 20 
children to be born each year for each 
.1000 of the population, whereas in 
1934 the number born was not as 
niucli as 15 for each 1000. 

It is not true that the faliing-off in 
new lives is only occurring among the 
well-to-do. The moneyed and pro¬ 
fessional classes are so small a part 
of the population that if they had no 
children at all the birthrate would 
be little affected. The fall in the 
general rate can only result from a 
fall among the mass of the people. 

© 

The Courteous Motorist 
This story of a courteous motorist 
is refreshing in these days of 
selfishness on the roads. 

A man had left his car outside a 
house in one "of the busy streets of 
Paris, and when he came back was 
surprised to find a card on the seat 
with this message : 

Sir, I have slightly damaged your 
car . Please telephone me. 

© 

Welcome Back 

They built you marble temples 
Long ago, 

They sang before your altars ; 

Yet I know 

In Rome or Greece or Egypt 
ThereTwas none 

Who loved you more than we do, 
Golden Sun. Country Girl 


Now Something Will Be Done 

^e are delighted to see that our go- 
ahead Minister of Transport is 
thinking of Noise. Now something will 
be done. 

There is no scandal greater in our 
life today than that a young hooligan 
on a motor-cycle should make a whole 
street intolerable as he dashes through 
it like a pneumatic drill, 

© 

At the Library 

Precious as space is, this story of 
the Twopenny Library is worth 
an inch. 

A lady asked for a book on The 
House Under the Water, which was not 
in. They were sorry, but they had just 
received The House Across the River. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

]y[R M. W. Siianly owns 150,000 
chairs. We presume he takes one 
when they meet. 

0 

Qlotiies make the man, says an 
advertisement. And hats often 
become women. 

0 

giiELL-Fisn sleep for months. Oysters 
rarely leave their beds. 

0 

A, Scout should never be put out by an 
emergency. Otherwise he would 
need an emergency 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If alpine lectures 
are illustrated 
by slides 


exit. 


0 


Youth is raw, de¬ 
clares a speaker. 
Thought it was 
half-baked. 

; 0 

Jn warm ' weather 
people are disin¬ 
clined to listen to 
the wireless. You 
would think cold 
weather would make 
them cool off. 

0 

You can't retire 
on your pocket 
money, says a writer. You can keep it 
but it won't keep you. 

0 

\Y IIY do men prefer to be tall ? Like 
to live long. 

0 

A regimental band has lost some of its 
music. A jazz band couldn't. 

© ' 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Two millions found work through 
the Labour Exchanges last year. 

The word Pax has been inlaid on 
the spot where King Alexander 
was slain in Marseilles. 

The first Native on the staff of a 
European University in. South 
Africa has just been appointed. 

Qver xi,ooo London pedestrians 
have been warned for loitering 
on the Safeway. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Remarkable is the power that lives for 
ever in a few words . A child died in a 
far land before England was in history , 
and the grief that wrung the fathers 
heart still brings tears to our eyes . 


God’s World 

Dehold ! an idle tale they tell, 
u And who shall blame their 
telling it ? 

The rogues have got their cant 
to sell, 

The world pays well for selling it 1 
They say the world’s a desert 
drear, 

Still plagued, with Egypt’s blind¬ 
ness ! 

That we were sent to suffer here 
(What 1 by a God of kindness ?): 
That since the world has gone 
astray, 

It must be so for ever, 

And we should stand still, and 
obey 

Its desolators. Never 1 
We’ll labour for the better time, 
With all our might of Press and 
pen; 

Believe me, lis a truth sublime , 
God’s world is worthy better men. 

With Paradise the world began, 

A world of love and glad¬ 
ness ; 

Its beauty may be marred by 
- man 

With all his crime and madness. 
Yet tis a brave world still. Love 
brings 

A sunshine for the dreary ; 

With all our strife, sweet Rest 
hath wings 

To fold o’er hearts a-weary. 
Prepare to die ? Prepare to live ! 
We know not what is living : 
And let us for the world’s good 
give, _ 

As God is ever giving. 

Give action, thought, love, > 
wealth, and time, 

To win the primal age again : 
Believe me, lis a truth sublime, 
God's world is worthy better men. 

Gerald Massey 

The Eyes of the Empress 

\Y7ho is that lovely woman ? asked 
vv our Country Girl, looking at a 
little photograph on the mantelpiece. 

"It is the Empress Eugenie,” re¬ 
plied her hostess. 

Then she told of the friendship 
between her mother and the empress. 
Once, long after the downfall of the 
monarchy, the empress. paid a .visit 
to Paris incognito accompanied by 
Mrs X. They drove about the streets a 
good deal, while the empress recalled 
the processions and ceremonies of 
former days. 

But as they drove through a certain 
square she said that a strange thing 
had happened to her there. 

She was driving with the emperor. 
She saw two men standing near the 
kerb, and something told her that she 
must watch them, something even 
made her turn her head and stare at 
them after the carriage passed. 

Later the men were arrested after 
making a clumsy attempt to assassinate 
the emperor; and one of them said, 
" We should have succeeded the 
other day when we waited for him at 
the corner of so-and-so street, but the 
empress fixed her eyes on us as if she 
understood, and we could not do it.” 
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THE CHANGING FACE The Jubilee Fairyland of Light 


OF EUROPE 

GERMANY AS THE NEW 
FACT IN THE SITUATION 

The Treaty of Versailles and 
Why She Repudiates It 

FAIR PLAY THE WAY TO PEACE 

The new fact in the European 
situation, the repudiation of the Peace 
Treaty by Germany, had long been 
anticipated by those who have fol¬ 
lowed the trend of events for the last 


E lectrical engineers are busy invent¬ 
ing all kinds of wonderful electric 
• signs, decorations, lamps, and floodlights 
for the Jubilee celebrations, 

, Many new. possibilities exist owing to 
the progress that has taken place in 
gaseous discharge lamps. For many 
years we knew only the rich red neon 
tubes . which . were twisted by glass 
blowers into letters and decorations. 
But today we see glass tubes of immense 
length, glowing with almost all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Some of these beautiful colours are 
due merely to the gases enclosed in the 
tubes: helium, sodium vapour, argon, 
and other rare gases mixed with mercury 


vapour, and so on, while others are due 
largely to the use of fluorescent chemicals 
mixed with, the glass, which glow with 
beautiful effects when excited by the 
light of the tube. 

The most amazing electric signs have 
been prepared for the celebrations, 
including beautiful panels of the King 
and Queen, the Prince of Wales's 
feathers, coats-of-arms, and picturesque 
words of greeting. An Imperial ani¬ 
mated peacock is very attractive, and 
many other such animated signs of 
great beauty have been designed. 

All kinds of preparations are being 
made for floodlighting our buildings, 
on a scale never before imagined. 


ten years. 

It is not to be expected that a treaty 
drawn up in the passion of war can stand 
for ever in peace, and the British Govern¬ 
ment has long been willing to revise 
the harsh clauses against which Germany 
has protested. It must be remembered 
that this peace treaty is not as other 
treaties, drawn up with mutual agree¬ 
ment of all concerned ; the Treaty of 
Versailles was dictated to Germany, as 
similar treaties were dictated to Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The 
one with Turkey was torn up by Mustafa 
Kemal at the time. Those forced on 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria remain 
because those three countries are power¬ 
less to scrap them or defy them and, 
after 16 years, still writhe in discontent. 

The 14-Point Peace 

By the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
was cast in crushing damages, deprived, 
of her colonies, of European territory, of 
mines, • materials, food,. ships, forts, 
locomotives, animals, army, and navy. 
She was allowed defensive forces only. 

Germany has always alleged that she 
was unfairly treated in laying down arms 
in 1918. President Wilson made the 
Peace by offering the famous Fourteen 
Points, and Germany's case is that these 
points were not honourably fulfilled in 
several particulars, not least in Point 4, 
which ran : - 

Adequate guarantees 'given and taken 
that national armaments will be reduced 
to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety. 

When disarming Germany the vic¬ 
torious Allies said : 

The Allied and Associated Powers wish 
to make it clear that their requirements in 
regard to German armaments were not 
made solely with the object of rendering it 
impossible fov Germany to resume her 
policy of military aggression . 

They are also the first steps toward that 
general reduction and limitation of arma¬ 
ments which they seek to bring about as 
one of the most fruitful preventives of war, 
and which it will be one of the first duties 
of the League of Nations to promote. 

Our Navy Halved 

This pledge was never fulfilled. The 
victors, instead of reducing armaments, 
enormously increased them, .while at¬ 
tempting to keep Germany unarmed. 



Poplars that will soon burst into new life with the spring sunshine make a fitting avenue 
for the passing of a giant tree cut down at Queen Charlton near Bristol 


One country alone has kept the faith, 
and it is ours. She relinquished her 
naval supremacy; our.Navy.has been 
actually halved since the war ended. 
The Army has not been increased. The 
Air Force lias been allowed to sink to 
fifth place in the world. We can claim 
that we kept our part of the disarma¬ 
ment bargain, and that we have striven 
to do more. 

Ring of Armed Nations 

For the rest, Germany became ringed 
with great armies. France, Italy, 
Poland, Russia, Czecho - Slovakia, 
Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, all established 
powerful forces. France not only armed 
herself but aided others to arm. Italy, 
under her new military laws, stated 
officially in February that she would be 
able to call eight million men to arms. 
Russia has a much greater reserve 
strength, and a peace strength, the 
biggest in the world, of roundly a million. 
The French reserves also number mil- 


Continued from the previous column 
lions, and the French peace strength is 
278,000, plus 237,000 colonial troops and 
72,000 native troops in France. Against 
this the British peace strength is only 
152,000 in regular troops, with small 
reserves. 

Germany was allowed to arm only 
100,000 volunteers, and conscription was 
not allowed. By her new proclamation 
she repudiates these allowances, and 
says in effect to the victorious Powers ; 

You compelled us to disarm . You 
promised General Disarmament , but in 
15 years you have not hept your promise. 
We will not be further humiliated. We 
claim eqiiality of rights . We re-establish 
German conscription . Take notice that 
the new German - Army will consist of 12 
Army Corps and 36 Divisions. 

This follows a German declaration 
that she formally establishes a military 
Air Force, also not allowed by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Opinions differ as to how many men 
will constitute the German peace 
strength, but the number is probably 
500,000. Soon millions of German 
conscripts will have passed their training 
and be available as reserves. Germany, 
with a population of nearly 70,000,000, 
will soon have an army second only to. 
Russia's. 

We should not despair of peace be¬ 
cause there has been so great a failure in 
disarmament. Indeed, it is far better 
that there should be frank discussion on 
a basis of freedom than talks between 
Powers armed and Powers disarmed, as 
in the past. * 

We have given the German point of 
view as well as our own because it is 
idle to talk of peace unless we are pre¬ 
pared to face the facts. 

As The Times has said, the whole 
question before Europe now is whether 
Germany has been squarely treated and 
whether the Peace Treaty was just. 


PAYING AS WE GO 

TRADE WRITERS PLEASE 
NOTE 

The Voice of the Pessimist is 
Heard in the Land 

THE VAN AT THE RICH 
MAN’S DOOR 

It is almost incredible, but no sooner 
do we begin .to emerge from trade 
depression than the voice of the 
pessimist is heard in the land. 

A few weeks.ago a number of trade 
writers told us that the oversea commerce 
of 1934 pointed to*a condition of great 
danger because our import cargoes 
exceeded our export cargoes. 

It is difficult to get people to see 
that if a ship brings goods to our shores 
we are so much richer, and that if a ship 
takes things a way \ we are so much 
poorer. The tradesman's van is always 
at the rich man's door with its imports; 

Exports and Imports 

All exports must be paid for by im* 
ports ; all imports by exports. There 
must thus be an equality between the 
two, unless a nation is lending exports 
to be repaid at a future date. 

In 1934 our imports of goods and 
precious metal exceeded our exports of 
goods and precious metal by/295,000,000. 
This alarmed some people, who declared 
that the nation was not paying its way. 
In fact, this big balance was wholly met 
by exports of services of various sorts 
performed for people overseas. This 
can be readily explained by reference 
to an individual case. Suppose a boat 
owner hires out his boat, thus not selling 
goods but selling services. This export 
of service enables him to buy or import 
food, clothes, and othef visible goods, 
and so he meets imports of goods by 
exporting services . 

Shipping Services 

Our country performs many such 
services, and here is an account of them 
for last year, as estimated by the Board 
of Trade. Such exports of services are 
sometimes called Invisible Exports. 

First come Shipping Services. Many 
British ships carry goods and passengers 
for which the transport charges are 
borne by persons outside the country. 
On this account the amount of seryiccs 
counted as “exports "is reckoned as 
/70,000,000, 

The second item is Investment Ser¬ 
vices. Many people have enormous sums 
invested abroad. Interest and profit arc 
accordingly due year by year, and the 
amount payable from abroad in 1934 
is estimated at £175,000,000. 

The third item is Commissions earned 
by people here for services done for 
people abroad, such as commissions of 
brokers, insurance agents, and so on. 
This is put at £30,000,000. 

The Grand Total 

Then there are minor services, such as 
tourist's expenditures, Government re¬ 
ceipts from overseas, and so on. This is 
put at £19,000,000. The grand total of 
Services is thus: 

Shipping .£70,000,000 

Interest on Investments .. £175,000,000 

Commissions.- £30,000,000 

Miscellaneous .. .. "£19,000,000 

Total .. ... .. £ 294 , 000,000 

So we get a sum of £294,000,000 for 
Services, which roundly meets the 
£295,000,000 representing the excess 
imports over exports of Goods. We are 
paying as we go. 

May we beg our trade writers to take 
note of these facts ready for this time 
next year when the alleged “ trade 
deficit " will only too probably again be 
put forward as a new discovery. 

Amanda Mahidol, the boy king ot 
Siam, is to be crowned in May. 

South Australia has had the longest 
dry spell for 29 years 
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DOVEDALE AND THE 
JUBILEE 

The National Park 
Scheme 

Every effort is being made to establish 
England’s first National Park during this 
year of Jubilee. . . . 

The area chosen is" Dovedale, which 
lies in the very heart/of England in 
Derbyshire. There are few more beau¬ 
tiful valleys in our island than this 
eight-mile stretch of rock, wood, and 
stream/ entirely unspoiled and visited , 
by. thousands of people from all 'over 
the world. * ; { V 

The National Trust * already ’ owns. 
nearly 200 acres of'woodland , here, and 
Mr, v F.-. A.) Holmes, its Derbyshire 
representative) is working. for the com- • 
pletion of,a scheme which will .be one ; 
of the proudest accomplishments in a; 
wonderful'year. - : * : 

WHAT AMERICAN EDITORS 
ARE THINKING 

American editors who are so fond of 
setting questions for their readers to 
•answer have been subjected to a 
questionnaire themselves. - 

Fifty out of the 8o to whom the paper 
was sent have answered the, questions, 
and the result of this/ poll should 
encourage Mr Roosevelt to persevere in 
his New Deal. •• •'/•/ ‘ * - 

. The voting was on whether, broadly- 
speaking, the New Deal has benefited : 
America, and there were 36 in favour • 
and 14 against. By 38 to 7 the editors 
thought collective bargaining would be 
retained, and large’ majorities were in 
favour of unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions being made' law. ■ There ; 
was a majority of 40 in favour of a law 
to take the profits out of war/ ; 

THE TELESCOPE OF 
MINCHENDEN 

The boys of Minchenden School in 
London have' been' provided with / a 
telescope which once belonged to the 
King, and it is to go into the new 
observatory the boys themselves are 
making under the direction of their 
science master. ; Seventy of them belong . 
to the school astronomical .society; and : 
they are riot content . to say with: 
Tennyson* w -■ 

Many a night I saw - .the Pleiads,’ rising through 
the'mellow’"shade', ‘ / 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies, tangled’in "a 
, silver braid; • 

for their airii is higher. They hope to] 
collect useful information for the British 
Astrbnomical' Association, ■ which ' has 
lent them the telescope. ;■/ 

i SIX CATS FIND WORK 

A Lancashire milkman is leaving an, 
extra quart ‘ of milk a day at a/large 
cotton mill, and this is the reason. , 
Near.the mill is a large.piece d waste 
ground across which the workers pass. - 
One Hay a’cardroom worker, thought'she 
saw a rather sad.-looking cat run across 
this ground and disappear into"a derelict: 
shed. She spoke to some of the others ; 
yes, they had seen a cat too; so they 
asked leave to go and rescue it if necessary. 

Half an hour later the party returned 
to the mill with not one cat but six. ' 
These half-starved'creatufes had all been 
making their home in the old shed. 
Warm milk was found for them ; two , 
were adopted on the' spot, and ‘ the 
others were appointed to the official 
staff of mice-catchcrs at the mill with a 
iinilk salary beginning immediately. 

LANGUAGE SCHOLARSHIPS . 
The L.C.C. Education Committee. 
proposes : to ' grant language scholar- ’ 
ships to children who have spent a year 
in the sixth form, are.likely to remain for 
a second year, and show special ;aptitude 
in modern languages. The scholarships ‘ 
will enable them to go abroad. 
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The Herons of 

THE RlBBLE 
Good News of a Rare Bird 

. . r . .■ ■ 

This is an exciting story of the 
River Ribble, which rises in the Pen- 
nines and carries Proud Preston on its 
banks. 

The heron has been protected to such 
good purpose that he is out-fishing the 
most expert anglers. He lives in such 
numbers in the district round Clitheroe 
in Lancashire that many of the fisher¬ 
men who love these waters have appealed 
for help against him. 

-■ The Conservators are a little per¬ 
turbed, but they have done nothing yet, 
for even, fishermen cannot agree about 
the damage herons do to their , sport. 
Some , tell sad .tales of the number of 
fish stolen ; but others say the heron 
eats only eels. In the meantime one 
rare bird is increasing, and all is well.. 

A GREAT EVIL FOR A 
LITTLE GOOD 

The Board of Agriculture has de¬ 
stroyed nearly 1000 musk rats in Scotland. 

In so doing it has hilled 2300 birds 
. and 4000 other animals . 

The' Scottish Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Wild Birds has pointed out this 
enormous, sacrifice of birds and animals 
resulting from the Board’s method of 
dealing with rats. 

The traps set in the rivers Forth and 
Earn for the musk rats have caught 
moorhens, herons, clucks, curlew, and 
snipe. It has often been argued that a 
little evil may be permissible as a means 
to a great end, but here the destruction 
of other wild life is cruelly out of pro¬ 
portion to the number of musk rats 
trapped. We hope the Society will be 
successful in persuading the Board of 
. Agriculture to try some less wasteful 
scheme.' 

£50 FOR TSAI CHI CHUN 

Tsai Chi Chun, an old Chinese of 
Tientsin, has been rewarded because he 
kept a promise. . f 

For many years lie was butler to an 
English family at Tientsin. Then Mr 
Bellingham,. • a- mining engineer, died. 
That was 1 twenty years ago. 

Before Mrs Bellingham left for England 
she asked Tsai Chi Chun to look after her 
husband’s grave. 

’ He kept his. promise, writing once a 
year to Mrs Bellingham, who sent him a 
yearly reward. 

. One day Tsai Chi Chun was reading a 
Chinese newspaper when he saw a notice 
of Mrs Bellingham’s death which had 
been copied frorn an. English paper. The 
old man wrote to her relations. 

After a few weeks a letter arrived for 
him with ^50 which had been left to 
• him by tile, grateful "old lady/ 


; DUSTBIN NEWS 

For thirty years the Billericay Council, 
■Essex, has been Trying . to solve The 
problem of how to dispose of household 
rubbish, . / 

In many parts of the. district the 
, roads are not made up and dustcarts 
. cannot, use them. 

Now an experiment is to be made of 
placingcommunal dustbins at street 
corners in Laindon, Pitsea/arid. other. 
places, and housewives are .being asked : 
to help the scheme, by * taking their 
refuse, to the nearest street bin. 

THE CHILDREN’S OLD AGE PENSIONS 

We should have liked to be present at 
a tea party given in Coalville, Leicester, 
the other day by Mr William Brearley. 

He had invited four of his children, 
who are all in receipt of Old Age Pensions, 
and it must have been a very happy 
gathering. 


ONE MAN To His 
Fellows 

A Farm For the 
Unemployed 

A farm of 188 acres has been given to 
the Government for the benefit of the 
unemployed at Dundee. 

Not only has Mr James Mathew, 
presented this farm but he has provided 
trust funds which will amount to., 
about £50,000. Small holdings will be 
equipped and a lecture hall built in 
which , the new agriculturists will' be 
taught their.work. It will be possible to 
settle from ,200 to 300 men on this land.-' 

Mr Mathew is a native of 1 Dundee, 
where; he owned a printing business, and » 
he has used the wealth he won in his 
town for the benefit of the unfortunate 
citizens of that town. 

SLOWING DOWN IN THE 
SPEED AGE 

Street traffic is now almost as slow in 
London as in New York, where all know¬ 
ing men use the Underground Railway. 

As vehicles were improved more 
people used them. That meant crowds 
of vehicles which got in each other’s 
way. If ever the roads become as 
thickly crowded with motor-vehicles as 
the streets, as seems likely, travellers will 
have to go back to the fenced railway. 

Already we see processions of motor¬ 
cars returning from the seasidq at week-, 
ends, slowly crawling home head to tail, 
a strange form of amusement! 

POLICING THE PRIMROSE 

When Easter comes the primroses that 
deck the woods will find new guardians. 

Like the roads and fields and foot¬ 
paths, they will be policed by the volun¬ 
teer wardens of the ‘ Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. 

The wardens have been selected from 
people who have offered their services 
for this labour of love. Without legal 
authority, they will gain their ends by 
. moral suasion, and their duty will be to 
persuade the public to a sense of its own 
responsibility for the preservation of the 
beauties of the woodlands, lanes, and 
hedgerows. ■ 

If people will realise that the wardens 
are there to remind them, not to repri¬ 
mand them, their appointment should 
prove of the greatest value. 

THE NEW FARMER 

A kindly/, custom"' prevails among 
Yorkshire farmers of helping a new-, 
comer with his ploughing and general 
farm work. 

The custom was observed the other 
day on a farm near Malton, where a 
new farmer had arrived and needed help 
with his ploughing. . . 

Twelve* teams of horses, beautifully 
groomed, with - their harness well 
polished, arid the . brasses gleaming 
brightly, were sent by neighbouring 
farmers to the aid of their new neighbour. ; 

The ploughmen enjoyed their task, 
and there was keen competition among 
them for the straightest furrow. Every¬ 
thing was done .to make the newcomer 
feel that he was one of them. 


500 BOYS FOR FARMS 

The National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian' Associations has chosen the 
title Advance for its annual report,' arid 
the contents of the report fully justify it. ■ 
We note with special interest the 
attention paid to the fact that in the 
next five years thousands of boys will 
leave their hoirie districts for strange 
areas, in -quest of employment and so. 
need special help/ 

Five hundred boys have been trained 
and placed on farms, and four have won 
scholarships to agricultural colleges, 
while one has secured a ploughing 
championship. * 


Flight Over 
Caesar's Empire 

Italy’s Great Celebration 

Italy is making, great plans for the 
celebration of . the 2000th anniversary 
of the birthday of Augustus, who was 
born in September 63 b.c. - 

He was Octavian, son of a niece of 
Julius Caesar, who adopted him as his 
son and heir. In 27 B.c. the Senate 
conferred on him the title Augustus]; 
although to the world he ruled he was 
known : as Caesar, He ruled 41 years, 
from 27 b.c. to 14 a.d. 

The celebrations are to begin in 
September 1937, arid ’ to ' close . • iiY 
September 1938. ' It is_ hoped to rest6re¬ 
in time for it the mausoleum of Augustus.. 

Among other, things a mass flight 
over the confines of the Augustan Empire 
is contemplated. . This; would mean- 
tracing ancient boundaries" whiclv ex¬ 
tended to : the Rhine, the Danube, arid 
the Euphrates, arid “ from fair Britannia 
south to Libyan sands.” 

THE CAPTIVE’S CHAIN 

The Chippenham Fire. Brigade , is 
probably the only one’lucky enough to- 
have a beautiful 14th-century town hall 
for headquarters. .. -,■•/ • ;*' 

Next to the old town hall stands an 
old stone lock-up. The.'firemen needed 
extra room, so they decided to cut a 
doorway between the big building arid 
the little one. . To their;surprise they 
found That a doorway had been there 
before, and'had been filled up/ ; ' / 

The archway just revealed is a very 
fine Tudor one. The iron hinges, of the 
door are fastened to it, arid fixed to the 
wall is the chain) by which prisoners 
were held like cattle. ; - ./. /• ,/ / 

Now the sorrowful little' place } is 
devoted to public serviceonce . more, 
but 'henceforth its records will* be of: 
heroism instead of shame.' 

FLOWERS OF SPITALFIELDS 

London is to have a great new flower 
market.’ • ' •' 

It is to be opened at Spitalfields—the 
Spital. (or Hospital) Fields—and will be* 
one of the most up-to-date distributing 
centres in the world. As there are’ no- 
inside pillars 1 supporting the roof, which 
is 370 feetlong and 90 feet wide, there 
will be a fine sales floor of about 20,000 
square feet. . ' • , < 

Cut'flowers soon fade in strong sun¬ 
light, so the building is designed without 
windows. :•■• The problem of lighting has 
been' solved by ranges of north lights. 

- Through the centre of the market runs 
a concrete roadway, and there, is a cross 
road with - barrow entrances. Every 
stand will have at least one side fronting 
to one of The roadways, so that the 
lorries and vans’ can be loaded directly.: 

COUNTING AYES AND NOES 

The Riksdag, the Parliament of Swe¬ 
den, is to count its votes by .electricity. 

The resolution to adopt The riiachine 
was taken some time ago, arid now it is 
on. the. point' of beginning to work." " 
On the desk of every deputy are three 
pushes. When a vote is to be taken the 
deputy presses the push which records 
his opinion, _ and within a minute the 
total results appear behind the. seat of 
the President in luminous figures... v 
The saving of time is wonderful, and it 
is much to be hoped that our, own 
Parliament will soon follow Sweden and 
end the monstrous waste of time which 
: now takes ’place. , - , 

THE BEACON BASKET 

Beacons in Richmond, one of the most 
delightful Thames towns; have two uses. 

They show pedestrians where to cross 
the road and they wear quaint^ little 
black-and-white litter .baskets which 
must catch the eye of the most out-and- 
out litter lout as he crosses the road. 
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Ship That Never Sailed • Water Power • The Normandie 



Ship That Never Put to Sea—The warship Defiance, one of England’s old “ wooden walls,” 
broke her back when she was launched 70 years ago. She never sailed and has since been 
a training-ship. Now she is being broken up at Plymouth. 


The Ramblers—The whole year is the season for the true rambler, but spring is now 
attracting more and more town-dwellers into the countryside. After a long day’s walk in 
Kent these girls are resting on a hilltop to watch the setting Sun. 



Water Power In Scotland—This great pipe carries the water from the reservoir to ono of 
the five power stations which are being built for the Qalloway hydro-electric scheme. 


The Pride of France—An impressive view of the Normandie, which is now nearing completion 
ot St Nazaire. It is expectod that she will soon start on her first voyage. 



Tug-o’-War—A long pull and a strong pull at Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


Little Locomotive Takes a Ride—An unusual sight on the road in Leeds, 
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The Enthralling Vision Of Man’s Future 
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And now, what is the end of it all ? 
This Earth was once master of man . 
Man is becoming master of the Earth. 
What will he do with it ? 

'T’iie future of the Earth enthralls us as 
* \vc think of it; but there is some¬ 
thing more enthralling to us all—the 
future of ourselves. 

We do not know. Of what will 
happen to us wc know no more than 
Shakespeare knew of these invisible 
powers that arc harnessed all about us 
and could have flashed a line from 
Hamlet round the world as fast as he 
could write it out. We know no more 
of the life to come than Aristotle knew 
of the functions of the heart. We 
know no more than Sir Isaac Newton 
knew of electricity. The world we 
know was closed to them ; the world to 
which wc' move is closed to us. They 
had ! no hint of this life beyond their 
ken in which wo live; wc have no hint 
of the life that is to come. 

Man’s Mysterious Powers 

But we know what we know, and the 
mind that - understands the wondrous 
past will shrink from no vision of the 
future that imagination can conceive. A 
few thousand years have opened up the 
wide field of human knowledge; a few 
hundred years have made men masters 
where they were slaves. What, then, 
is impossible in millions of years ? 
Who knows that the age in which we 
live may not be like a moral Stone Age 
before the world is twenty lifetimes older ? 

The mysterious powers of man, the 
processes of chemistry, the' strange 
promptings of the soul, the throbbing 
in ethereal space—who shall set a limit 
to illimitable things like these ? 

Man does not even know if he is alone 
in the Universe. He has no reason to 
be surprised if tomorrow the mighty 
atom should suddenly release its power 
and banish poverty. - Already a man 
rings up the other side of the world 
as readily as his neighbour, and only 
the dull folk will be surprised if a dozen 
miraculous and unexpected things hap¬ 
pen iii the next generation. We shall 
see across the world more easily than 
we can hear today. We shall carry 
the miracle in our pockets. 

And in a world with possibilities 
like that, what is impossible ? A man 
in a laboratory may do more for his 
race in a day than all the parliaments of 
Europe in a generation. A man in a 
scientific workshop may give us means 
of investigation inconceivable to us now. 

A World Beyond Imagination 

Who, before the microscope was 
invented, could have dreamed of the 
wonder in the tip of a root ? Who, 
before the telescope came, could have 
guessed the wonder of the heavens? 
Who could have dreamed, even when the 
microscope came at last, that this 
scientific toy would save more lives in 
one generation than all the laws ever 
put on Statute Books ? Man can change 
the lives of animals and plants, raising 
new kinds of either. He can enor¬ 
mously modify or develop the two great 
branches of life and its kingdoms. 
May not the future hold within itself 
the secret of some intellectual advance 
of man corresponding with his advance 
in other realms ? How many years 
will it be before the European man of 
science ranks as much above a Kelvin 
as a Kelvin does above a charlatan ? 
Wc can produce wheat free from rust; 


why not men free from disease ? One 
thing is certain : the.discoveries of new 
powers and their applications will be 
immeasurably beyond all human ex¬ 
perience, and the child born in these 
days will live on into a world beyond 
imagination now. 

It is not the scientific but the un¬ 
scientific mind, says Darwin, that sets 
limits to the possibilities of knowledge, 
and it is ignorance that talks of Evolu¬ 
tion as if it had stopped. We are only 
at the beginning of Evolution Conscious, 
and already the new chapter is wonder¬ 
ful beyond comparison. We have found 
that matter is a colossal reservoir of 
energy. We have begun to tap it, and 
already we have captured electricity. 
We have found that Paul was speaking 
like a scientist/ and not only like a 
preacher, when he said The things that 
are seen are temporal , the things that are 
not seen are eternal; and we have 
harnessed unseen things to carry a 
thought across the world as fast as 
we can think it, and to carry the human 
voice faster than Nature alone can 
carry it. 

What Man Yet May Do 

They arc not bad beginnings. We 
can imagine a man at the beginning of 
Time looking out on the heavens then 
and now, and being bewildered with it 
all; s but truly we may imagine Burke 
and Keats, or even Tennyson and 
Darwin, looking out upon the world 
today with a wonder too great for 
words. The wisest men of the last 
generation would hardly believe their 
eyes today. , 

We have come to the thought of the 
future with this in our minds. The 
promise of what man yet will do is in 
the things that man has done, but 
beyond all possible comparison will 


be the wonder to come. What is the 
stopping of war compared with the 
things nian has already done ? 
Involution has an audience looking on, 

but it has more than an audience: 
it has a partner; and to that conscious 
partnership we must attribute the 
greatest fact in history, the speeding-up 
of Human Evolution. 

We have seen that- Nature, working 
with the aid of man, has wrought great 
things that Nature never could have 
wrought alone. Nature unaided can 
carry the human voice through space at 
a few hundred yards a second ; but 
Nature with the help of man can take 
the voice round the Earth in. the 
twinkling of an eye. For a thousand 
centuries the human race moved slowly ; 
for a hundred centuries men have built 
up cities and filled them with beautiful 
things ; but the great. quickening-up 
of the world is hardly a century old. 

A Day in the Eternal Years 

It is as if the junior partner in the 
scheme of Evolution had served a long 
apprenticeship and suddenly awakened 
to his powers. Man has had a million 
years at least upon the Earth, but in 
civilisation he is not more than a few 
centuries old. It is only a few hundred 
lifetimes ; it is as a day in the eternal 
years ; and man’s effective partnership 
in Evolution is but an hour compared 
with his long past. He is only a step 
or two on in his great march to the 
conquest of the Earth, but already he 
stands at the gates of a new dominion. 
He has found new powers over the 
forces that he knows, and is peeping 
on tiptoe through the keyhole of an 
unknown world. 

He stands there wrapped in mystery 
and thought. Think of the power that 
lies in a cradle. No man knows what 


A Stirring Day For France 

a spring day in 1885 Paris wit¬ 
nessed one of the most moving 
funerals that are recorded in her long 
history, that of Victor Hugo. 

He was so honoured and beloved that 
he was given a service under the Arc de 
Triomphe and a tomb in the Panth6on. 

Now, 50 years later, the Parisians are 
preparing to commemorate his death. 

A cycle of his plays will be performed at 
the Com6die Frangaise theatre, lectures 
will be given about him, and pilgrimages 
organised to his several dwelling-places. 

But if the funeral of the great poet 
was noteworthy, there is another fact 
about him which can only too seldom be 
recorded of a great writer: his fame 
came to him in his lifetime. 

France decided to express her grati¬ 
tude to her hero on liis Both birthday. 

Hugo knew nothing of the plan, and 
when he opened his window on his 
birthday morning he found that a 
miracle had happened during the night. 

Under the grey February sky the road 
was gay with flowers and his house was 
covered with roses. 

” Flowers I We must have all your 
flowers to celebrate our poet’s birth¬ 
day.” So the order had gone forth to the 
growers in Provence. And gay Provence 
had answered the demand generously. 

Wagon-loads of flowers arrived, and 
people worked all night long to decorate 
the street where Hugo lived. 

Paris sent her best to her poet, the 
youth of her public schools. Fifty 


thousand boys and girls paraded under 
his windows, singing songs and 
shouting hurrahs, some carrying banners 
on which the names of the most popular 
of the heroes of Hugo’s books were 
inscribed in golden letters. 

In spite of the bitter cold the old poet 
remained on the balcony to watch. 
Was all this really meant for him ? 
What had be done to deserve it ? 

In the afternoon came the homage of 
the grown-ups. The whole population, 
it seemed, marched with waving palms 
to the strains of the Marseillaise to 
Hugo’s house. He had come out on hi‘s 
balcony again, with his two beloved 
grandchildren, Jeanne and Georges. 
The joyous crowd burst forth as with 
one voice ; Long life to Hugo ! 

Toward evening, when the admirers 
had departed, Hugo sat alone by his 
fireside,. What thoughts came to his 
mind ? Nobody knows. But if he 
wondered at so much appreciation he 
must have known that it was not due to 
his genius alone. France was not feting 
the amazing writer only, she was feting 
the unfailing friend, the man who fought 
to defend the rights of the people, the 
man who had suffered 20 years of exile 
for his opinions. 

To love is to act were the last words 
Hugo wrote, and if he believed in love he 
believed also in the necessity of demon¬ 
strating the fact that love was powerful 
enough to do something for the better¬ 
ment of mankind. 


it may become. Dynamite is nothing 
compared with that. The specks'of 
grey matter behind those blue eyes 
may change your life and mine for ever. 
The mystery of a baby in its cradle is 
like the mystery of man and his-destiny ; 
the things he may do are hardly to 1 be 
dreamed of. Man has done what he 
has done, and he stands at the dawn. 
Where ivill he stand at noon ? 

It is nothing that a thing shoukLseem 
incredible ; it is the constant incredi¬ 
bility of the world that staggers thinking 
men. In the amoeba days who could 
have guessed that the dinosaur would 
come ? In the dinosaur days who could 
have guessed that man would come ? 
In the cave days of man who could 
have guessed, that Shakespeare would 
come ? And who, in Shakespeare's 
day, except- perhaps .some poor wild 
Roger Bacon, could Tiave conceived'the 
Wireless Age ? 

Man’s Priceless Possession 

Only the dullard or the fool believes 
a thing impossible because he cannot 
understand it.- The fool has. said ! in 
his heart “I will not believe what I 
cannot explain,” but no man has 
explained the fool. The priceless and 
boundless possession of a man is the 
faith he has, and every stronghold of 
science, every fortress of truth, every 
citadel of reason, is behind the faith 
that all is well. 

What is the good of a world like this ? 
the cynic asks ; and the answer is that 
at least he is a cynic and not a gibbering 
ape, and there is hope that he may 
grow into a reasoning man. So the 
cave man, poor creature, battling with 
the elements, fighting the bear for his 
food, , guarding his little ones from the 
wolf, may have asked his unknown 
God, What is the good of it all ? So the 
poor witch may have asked, thrown into 
a pond to drown, or the poor woman 
burning alive in Smithfield because 
she believed and would not lie. So, if 
there had been a voice to ask, it might 
have asked when the reptile was king, 
What is the good of it all ? We have 
only to know a .little about the history 
of the world to see how mad the question 
is, and how complete the answer. 

The Creature of the Wilds 

Has the movement of the world been 
good or bad ? Only a fool doubts. 
Has Human Evolution been long or 
slow ? It has ^.been almost like ■ a 
lightning flash compared with Nature’s 
Evolution. Side by side with the un¬ 
known millions of years of preparation 
for it, civilised mankind is but an hour 
or two old. Through how many millions 
of years animal instincts were weaving 
themselves into the life of man we do 
not know : we know that but a few 
thousand have gone to crush them out 
of him. We know that in a few thousand 
years the savage creature of the wilds 
has changed into a Milton and a Florence 
Nightingale. We know that in this 
same few thousand years the brother 
of the wolf has become the faithfu 1 
guardian of the child. 

Those who know all these things will 
not refuse to believe that in a few more 
years wc may sec such miracles again. 
Man who has tamed the wolf may 
change these English and Americans, 
these Japanese and Russians, these 
Frenchmen and Germans into Europeans 
and world citizens, and what then ? 
continued next week 
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Natural Events 
of Next Week 



The rook has built its nest, a very untidy 
affair of twigs . . . 



The garden tortoise has awakened from its 
long sleep and is moving about 



The flowers of the wild pear are seen in 
hedges and woods 



The shoulder stripe carpet moth is now on the 
wing and may be seen on hedgerows where the 
wild rose is plentiful 
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THE PLAY CENTRES 

BETTER THAN STREET 
ACCIDENTS 

Teeming Hives of Activity For 
London’s Children 

KEEP THEM GOING 

u I think this show alone is worth 
the £ 8 oo you are . asking for/* Mrs 
Corbett-Ashby told the Chairman 
after a Children’s Play Centres Per¬ 
formance at Drapers Hall. 

The audience agreed, wishing there 
were Play Centres for grown-ups too. 

The groups came from all parts of 
London, and the performance was a 
sample of the fun that boys, girls, and 
babies-of-threc can have at London's 42 
Play Centres when the school day is done. 

Besides being fun for the children the 
Play Centres arc a boon to mothers, 
giving them peace of mind, and they are 
a great aid to policemen, halving their 
work. Without them there would be 
even more street accidents than there are. 

Toys From the Queen 

Last summer St Mark's College in 
Chelsea turned their beautiful grounds 
over to the Play Centres Committee to be 
run as a playground during the holidays. 
About a thousand children came every 
day, “ and nothing bad happened," as 
Mrs Trevelyan put it. The Play Centres 
Committee know how to organise such 
places properly, and it is hoped that 
more hot-weather breathing-spaces may 
be opened to London’s children by 
private generosity. 

Volunteers are also wanted to help 
with the games—on one condition, that 
they be regular. Would not young men 
shut up all day in the City both get and 
give pleasure by taking the cricket of 
some Play Centre under their care for 
an hour or two every evening ? Last 
year the Fund was rich enough to 
employ games masters. They were a 
great success, but this year, being in 
need of ^800, it is not sure it can operate 
on the same scale. 

The Queen has sent a lovely parcel of 
toys to each of the Play Centres. A 
hundred years ago it would have been 
thought fantastic that hundreds of the 
poorest children in London should be 
able to play with toys given them by the 
Queen. The children still look on the 
toys as something almost too sacred to 
touch, but they love looking at them 
and feeling that the Queen knows about 
them and thinks of them. 

Little Things That Help 

People of every walk in life like to 
help at the Play Centres. Mothers send 
along pieces of stuff, empty matchboxes 
and cotton reels, knowing they will be 
put to good use in making doll-clothes, 
carts, trains, or furniture. People with 
country gardens send boxes of flowers. 

London's Play Centres are teeming 
hives of activity five evenings a week for 
36 weeks in the year. Daily attendances 
at each range from 250 to 600. There 
are no punishments ; the worst thing 
that can happen to an unruly member is 
not to be allowed to come any more. 
No one likes being turned out of Paradise, 
and those who are sent away usually 
beg to be taken back ; once they learn 
how to make use of the opportunities 
offered them they give no more trouble. 

The L.C.C., the Board of Education, 
and the Play Centres Fund work together 
to keep these excellent places going. We 
wish they had double their strength and 
double their resources. 

A HOPE IN THE FAR EAST 

With the conclusion of the sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway by Russia to 
Japan the Soviet Government has 
proposed a mutual reduction of military 
forces in Eastern Siberia. 

In recent years the two nations have 
been actively arming. 

It seems likely that the Russian 
suggestion will be acted upon 


WEST MEETS EAST 

At Mr Liu’s Party 

CHINESE PICTURES AND HOW 
THEY ARE PAINTED 

The party Mr and Mrs Liu Hai-Su 
gave their English friends at the 
Burlington Gallery was the best sort 
of party that people of the East could 
give those of the West, for it answered 
those three questions—What ? How ? 
and Why?—-that folk of one race 
naturally ask about folk of another. 

Mr and Mrs Liu are artists, so the 
first question was, What, is Chinese 
painting ? The answer hung on the 
walls. The long, narrow pictures were 
mostly in black, white, and soft greys, 
with only here and there a bright gold¬ 
fish darting through water, or the red of 
a cock's comb striking a sharp note of 
emphasis ; but two shaggy old horses 
crossing a ravine in a wind went 
straight to the English heart. All the 
patience and pathos of the beast of 
burden buffeted by the world's storms 
were summed up there. 

Gasps of Delight 

After tea Mr and Mrs Liu showed how 
these pictures were made by painting 
two pictures. For this a long sheet of 
soft paper, Chinese ink, and their brushes 
were all the materials used. 

The artist wet the ink-stone and 
rubbed his solid black ink on it, wet 
his brush, inked it, tested its flow on a 
dinner-plate, leaned over his paper, and 
began his picture. 

He worked with no model, freehand, 
with nothing sketched in. 

A few deft strokes here, a few more 
there, quick, like a lightning cartoonist, 
and the outline sprang alive ; a few 
more broadside strokes, putting the ink 
on lightly, like a wash, for the shadowy 
places, a few touches to finish it off, 
and the picture was ready to hang. 

The guests gasped with delight. 

Chinese paintings actually require 
a long time, however, time spent 
not necessarily in sketching or drawing; 
rather in contemplating, understanding, 
feeling the innermost nature of * the 
subject. 

Once the artist has seen his subject 
in his mind's eye he is ready to paint. 
From then on it is largely a matter of 
brush-strokes. 

A New World of Beauty 

The artist is advised, when painting, 
however, to be master of his brush, not 
its slave. 

After seeing the way Chinese paint¬ 
ings were made, the English guests looked 
at the works on the wall with fresh 
interest. They began to appreciate the 
strength of the eagle .in the pine tree, 
the delicacy of the spider spinning her 
web, the liveliness of the squirrels 
scampering head-foremost down a tree, 
and the " ducldness" of the three 
baby ducks taking their first daring 
swim. A new world of beauty was 
opened to them. 

In the name of that brave new world 
of which we dream when East and West 
shall meet we thank our Chinese 
friends sincerely. 

WHAT A SIGNALMAN MADE 
WITH HIS PENKNIFE 

Mr J. E. Crabtree, a signalman of the 
L.M.S., has only one arm, but in his 
spare time has managed to make a model 
engine of wood. 

Using a penknife as practically his 
only tool, he has cleverly worked a 
splendid model of a light passenger- 
engine which stands on metals, complete 
with chairs, sleepers, wedges, and ballast. 

Mr Crabtree works at Snaith Railway 
Station in the West Riding, and his 
model is on exhibition in the station hall. 



Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 
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LEARN ABOUT HOME 
FROM ABROAD 

What the German 
: People Do 

DEAD AND DYING NEWSPAPERS 

That truth will out, and that every 
effort to suppress it defeats its own 
ends, is proved once again by the 
German newspaper crisis; 

Now that the papers no longer give 
news but only the Government’s views 
of it many people will not read them. 

The Deutsche Zeitung and - Der 
Deutsche have gone; the Bresiauer 
Zeitung/ founded 160 years ago, was 
reorganised a few weeks ago in an 
attempt to save its life, but to no avail. 
It has now published a notice saying 
that it must end its career unless aid 
is forthcoming. The Berliner Tage- 
blatt, formerly the leading Liberal paper 
in Germany, has been reorganised and 
is busy denying the rumours that it 
will close down. 

Killing the Papers 

Dr Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, 
who is practically killing the papers by 
controlling them, has started a cam¬ 
paign to try to drive the people to read 
. papers in which they are no longer 

) interested' because the fare in them is 

J too monotonous. . . ... 

One German told a foreign reporter 
. kp.ua that k e i earnec ] w hat was happening in 

Germany two weeks after by reading 
a . Chicago paper’s Berlin dispatches. 
m ^ Many educated people are now taking 

AS 2 &DG&M 1 English/ French, and Swiss papers in 
preference to German ones in order to 
get the ungarbled news. Many others 
®*”®**^** who cannot afford this luxury go to 

, high FOOD value cates where foreign papers are to be 

md BY.EVERYQODY found. But to the vast mass of the 

i i.rKT c,ir in Till? worn n mam population who do not read foreign 

LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD ■— f an * guage£J this window toward truth is 

- closed; they must either read just 

what Goebbels lets them, or not at all. 
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Will Oxford get ahead of 
Cambridge this year ? 
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THE NEW SMUGGLERS 
By Plane and Motor-Boat ? 

There is said to be a notable increase 
in smuggling. 

For one thing the great increase in 
the number of dutiable articles adds to 
the temptation. For another the con¬ 
struction of speedy motor-boats pro¬ 
vides a new means of operation exactly 
suited to " free trade ” in small dutiable 
articles. Our south coast is lined with 
so many inlets that it is difficult for the 
authorities to cope with the trouble. 

There is also the aeroplane, which is 
suspected of adding to the surprisingly 
large stock of prohibited feathers. 

THE APPLE THAT PRESERVES 
ITSELF 

Most people know that living plants 
give out carbon dioxide. 

The apple does so, and the fact has 
been taken advantage of to cause apples 
to preserve themselves, as it were, in 
their own breath. 

As soon as picked, the apples are 
stored in chambers lined with tin and 
with every joint sealed. The.apparatus 
is thus made gas-tight, and the apple 
gas does the rest. 

Fresh British apples all the year round 
thus become a possibility. 

AMERICA AND HER SHIPS 

Although the United States flag is now 
seen more often on the ocean than in 
the pre-war days the poor comparative 
position of America’s merchant service 
causes many heart-burnings across the* 
Atlantic. 

It is now proposed to grant heavy 
subsidies to build up a big maritime 
fleet, and an annual sum of ^5,000,000 
is suggested. This will mean more 
competition for the already hard-pressed 
; British shipowner. 
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A LIFE REVELATION 

Small Families Growing 
Smaller 

FACTS OF THE HOUSE CENSUS 

There is a revelation of British life 
in the Housing Return of the Census of 
1931 which the Registrar-General has 
issued as a separate document. 

The most important thing in it is the 
fall in the size of the English family. 

In the old days we used to count the 
average English family as five. Even 
before the war it had fallen to 4-36. By 
1921 it fell to 4*14. The Census of 1931 
shows that in that year it was 372. 

Now about half the families in the 
country consist of tivo or three! 

This throws light on the housing prob¬ 
lem. There are so many small families, 
with either no children or one child, 
that many small houses are needed. 
This helps the provision of houses, but 
it also means the fading out of a large 
section of the community. 

The Census also shows that over 
50,000'families were living more than 

Fill in the Map and 
Send It Now 

TV 7 itti the Poster Stamps given 
™ with this . week's C.N.- 
nearly three-quarters of . the spaces 
can be filled in the Book of the 
Southern Railway. 

This Poster Stamp Collection has 
proved very popular with readers 
iof all ages; but boys and girls 
not over fifteen have an additional 
interest in the Album. This is the 
; novel Mapping Test, with prizes 
which total 100,000 Miles of Free 
Rail Travel, and winners will be 
able to take their friends or rela¬ 
tives with them, a very attractive 
arrangement in view of the holiday 
season which lies ahead. 

If you have not already filled in 
the 40 places on. the outline map 
which appears in the Album, why 
not do so now and send in your 
attempt. 

It is regretted that this Mapping 
Test cannot be extended to include 
readers outside the British Isles. 
These readers, however, are able to 
make the collection of very beau¬ 
tiful Poster Stamps. ' 

Four more Poster Stamps will 
be given with next week’s C.N. 


four to a room, and that over 180,000 
were living more than three to a room ; 
while 400,000 families who wanted 
separate dwellings could find no accom¬ 
modation. 

Overcrowding was found even in 
new housing estates. On the L.C.C. 
Estate at Becontree as many as 782 
families were found to be overcrowded. 

The Census Report thinks 1,700,000 
new houses will be required between 
rqoi and 1941. We are now in 1935, 
and some 750,000 have been built since 
1031. About a million more houses are 
wanted by 1941. 

CANDLE NEWS 

That gas and electric light have not 
yet sealed the doom of the old-fashioned 
candle is seen from the fact that 40,000 
tons of candles, night-lights, and tapers 
were made in this country in 1930. 

A new kind of candle has a wide end 
so that it will stand up securely with¬ 
out a candlestick. It is known as an 
emergency candle. 

The penny post in the Gold Coast was 
restored on April 1, 
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THE APPROACH 
OF VENUS 

NEAR THE CRESCENT 
MOON 

Speeding Toward the Earth 
at 22 Miles a Second 

PLEIADES AND HYADES 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The nearness of the brilliant Venus 
to the crescent Moon on the evenings 
of Friday and Saturday, April 5 and 6, 
will provide a charming spectacle in 
the western sky, the proximity of 
the rosy Aldebaran with the Hyades 
and Pleiades adding to the beauty of 
the scene. 

On the Saturday evening the Moon 
will appear very close to the Pleiades, 
which may be seen, as soon as the sky 
is dark enough—that is, shortly after 
8 o’clock—immediately to the right of 
and below the lunar crescent. * Were it, 
sufficiently dark at 7 o’clock the Moon 
would be. found to be in front of the 
Pleiades and occulting several of them ; 
but as the Sun does not set until about 
6.38 there is no possibility of seeing this 
event without a powerful telescope. 

The accompanying star-map shows 
the position of Venus relative to these 



famous star clusters and Aldebaran, the 
arrow indicating the extent of her path 
through the heavens during the next 
cpuple of weeks until April 21. There¬ 
fore Venus will pass between the 
Pleiades and the Hyades about April 18 ; 
the later these are observed the better 
in order , to obtain a dark sky, and in 
any case glasses will greatly help to 
distinguish the fainter stars. 

It will thus be quite easy to note the 
progress made by Venus as she speeds 
toward us at some 22 miles a second 
and reduces the distance at the rate of 
about 500,000 miles a day. At present 
she is abiut 120,000,000 miles away, and 
she appears to travel over a distance 
equal to more than twice the apparent 
width of the Moon in a day. 

Compared with the Moon, which is 
at apogee, or her farthest from the Earth, 
on Saturday, April 13, and 251,000 mites 
away, Venus is nearly 500 times farther 
off, Were she as near as the; Mo on she 
would appear as an intensely brilliant 
world nearly four times the width of 
the Full Moon and very much brighter; 
Venus being 7600 miles in diameter as 
compared with the Moon’s 2160 miles. 

Changes in Venus 

At present Venus appears to us 
gibbous in shape and similar to the Moon 
when she is about two days from full; 
but Venus is gradually approaching 
the half-moon phase, which will be 
reached by the end of June next. She will 
then be much more brilliant, because, 
although only one half of her sunlit 
disc will be presented toward us, she 
will be very much nearer and therefore 
appear larger. At present about 140 
little discs the apparent size of Venus 
could be placed in a line across the face 
of the Full Moon, but by then only 
about 70 could be so placed. 

Quite a small telescope of only 2 inches 
aperture will show all these changes in 
the shape of Venus, while not even the 


GORDON’S ESCAPE 

How He Was Saved From 
the Soup Tureen 
ZOO’S NEW GIANT TORTOISE’ 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A giant tortoise nicknamed Gordon, 
who is one of the latest arrivals at 
the Zoo, ought to be glad to be safely 
housed in the Tortoise House, for he 
might easily have ended by being 
made into soup. 

He was part of the 'stock in a large 
stores, but as he became more of a 
liability than an asset one morning the 
manager of the Zoo’s catering depart¬ 
ment received a letter inquiring if he 
would purchase a tortoise for soup. 

The Zoo had no need of a tortoise 
for this purpose, but as the letter 
described the size of the reptile he 
sounded so interesting that a Zoo repre¬ 
sentative went to see him. 

A Fine Specimen 

The tortoise was then identified as a 
specimen of the blackish tortoise from 
the Galapagos Islands, which is now 
almost extinct as a result of being 
so excellent for soup. The Zoo was 
naturally delighted to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing one of these rare 
tortoises at a most reasonable price, 
and so Gordon was bought and taken 
to the Zoo by car. 

As soon as he was placed in the 
Tortoise House he walked over to a 
dish of cabbage and took a large meal. 
Most newcomers to the Tortoise House 
begin by irritating the old-established 
residents, but Gordon, instead of annoy¬ 
ing his future housemates by turning 
them over on their backs, just settled 
down quietly. 

He is a fine specimen, measuring 
between three and four feet. long and 
weighing about 120 lbs. 

Whipsnade has had the misfortune to 
lose a brown bear cub, which was the 
first bear to be born at the country zoo. 
The mother bear was guarding her baby 
most zealously, but one day she left 
him unattended while she went to feed, 
and her husband seized the opportunity 
of killing the youngster. 

This unnatural behaviour on the part 
of the father is not surprising, for even 
in the wild state bears are bad fathers. 
Bear cubs are born in the hibernating 
season, and the she-bear takes great 
care to make her nursery some distance 
away from the winter retreat of her 
husband, while even after the cubs are 
old enough to run about with her the 
mother bear still avoids introducing 
them to their father. 

Noel and His Father 

Noel, the Zoo’s baby camel, has been 
providing his visitors with a delightful 
picture because he has been making 
friends with his' father. The mother 
camel—Kitty—does not share a den 
with her mate, but when she and Noel 
go out of doors they are only separated 
from the father animal by bars, and it 
is through these bars that Noel has 
made friends with his other parent. 

For weeks the male camel took no 
notice of the little newcomer in the 
next-door cage, but as Noel is friendly 
and inquisitive he was determined to 
"attract the attention of this aloof neigh¬ 
bour, and by degrees the two animals 
began to gaze at one another through 
the bars separating them. Then they 
grew more friendly and started to lick 
each other’s face. Now Noel is often 
seen kissing his father through the bars. 

Continued from the previous column 
most powerful telescope will show any 
definite detail of a permanent character, 
only ever-changing shadings in the 
intensely brilliant surfaces of the cloud 
masses which appear usually to veil this 
mysterious world of Venus. 

How different from Mars, which 
presents such a wealth of detail and will 
be at his nearest to us on Thursday next, 
57,690,000 miles away. G. F. M. 
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appearing in this week s Modern 
Boy. Every out-of-doors boy- 
walker, camper and cyclist alike 
—will enjoy this absorbing 
feature. 
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HIGH TIDE 

A Cave Mystery 

CHAPTER 13 
Dick Hoists a Flag 

D rawing a deep breath/ he 'dived under 
the boat and came up inside!. it. 
He felt his way to the f bows, and when 
he found the little, anchor where it ought 
to be his heart gave a leap of joy. He 
loosened the knot and let the anchor whiz 
to the bottom. Then, with the slack of 
the rope gathered in his hand, he shot up 
to the surface. . . , * 

Balancing himself on the keel of the 
boat, he hauled up the anchor, carefully 
coiling the rope. He grasped the rope. 
with both hands a yard from the end and 
swung the Tight anchor like a pendulum, 
back and forth, and back and forth, and 
twice round in a circle, and.then launched 
it through the air. It soared high over 
the edge of the rock and crashed to the 
ground with a* Clank that reverberated 
through the cavern. Dick pulled on the 
rope cautiously. -The ..anchor dragged a 
little way and then caught firmly in a 
crack. It held. lie swarmed on the 
rope, and in a, minute was safely on top of 
the rock. / . 

He looked up at the narrow rift in the roof 
of the cave, and saw the branches of a small 
tree with the sun shining. on them. The 
patch of light wavered before his eyes. 
The" cave revolved around him, growing 
blacker and blacker. Then he fainted. 

When he came to he lay still for a long 
while. All the ' joints’ of his arms felt, 
as if they had been pulled fiom thei: 
sockets. The blood .was dry on his ingers 
but his knees were still oozing a steady flow. 
He washed them with a little-fresh water, 
and bound them up with the tail of his shirt. 
Then he got shakily to his feet and took 
stock of his position. : • 

The top of the rock was worn smooth 
and plastered with streaks-of-, evil-smelling 
mud. . On ■ three sides of it was water ; 
the fourth side, the highest" of all, was 
jammed against,, the wall of . the cave below 
the hole in the roof. Dick thought at first 
that he could walk straight out,to freedom, , 
but then he saw that the top of the rock had 1 
crumbled away on the landward side, 
leaving , a Vfsliapcd chasm between it and 
the wall of the cave. With a plank he could 
easily have crossed the top of the V; it 
was-just too wide to jump. He slid down 
to the bottom of the chasm, hoping to be 
able to climb up the other side, but the 
steep slope was faced with brittle rock that 
crumbled at a touch. ' At the. bottom of the 
V, however, he found what his weary limbs 
longed for-—a bed of soft, dry earth that 
had fallen from above. 

Dick clambered back on to the rock, 
took off all his clothes, wrung them out, and 
spread them opposite the hole to dry. Then 
he ran around in circles to get warm. The 
cave was damp and chilly, but a little of 
the lieat of the evening blew in through 
the rift/ and his teeth soon' stopped 
chattering. : ; . 

■ . ITis next task was to invent some method 
of signalling where he was to the outside 

world. . .y .. .... . 

" Ship\yr^cked mariners, 11 said Dick, 
“always 'use. their shirts—and if I'm. not 
a shipwrecked mariner I'd like to know 
who is." 

JTe knotted the ends of the sleeves and 
filled Them with.pebbles. Then he swung 
the weighted shirt around his .. head ; and. 
sent it flying through the hole to land in the 
branches of the,little tree, where it hung 
waving.gallantly-in the wind. 

Even so, Dick knew that he was in serious 
danger. He guessed that all Villadonga 
would be searching the sea and 7 the cliffs 
for his body/but he had- no hope that they 
would look inland. His only chance for 
deliverance lay in some passing shepherd or 
farmer; but the far side of the plain, 
where lie reckoned lie must be,. was very. 
desolate, and no one might pass for months. 
And if somebody did pass he would probably 
think the torn old shirt had been blown 
into the tree by the wind. 

He hated the thought of spending a night 
in the underground channel, for he suspected 
that out of it had come the uncanny 
movement he had seen while on watch in the 
Cave of the Angels. 

“ But it’s no good my being .afraid," said 
Dick. “T’ve got to stay here." 

He put on his shorts and sweater, which 
were nearly dry, and slid down again into 
the bottom of the V-shapecl hollow. He 
dug a hole for his hips and another for 
his shoulders, as Hal had taught him to do 
when camping on bare ground, and snuggled 
down into his nest. He noticed that he 
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was completely hidden from' the water 
and from the .top of the rock, -and felt 
much ‘more secure. The light faded from 
the patch of sky, Dick fell into a dreamless 
sleep. . , . , ■ /’ 

He was awakened by two or three lump's 
of mud dropping on .to him from the rock 
above. His sleepy impulse-was to roll out 
of the way, hut instinct cried : “ Lie 

still 1 " And still lie lay. ■ The tide, now 
high again, was ' lapping ancf plunging 
against the sides of the channel for no 
apparent reasbn. * Dick knew 1 that if he 
had woken up one minute earlier he would 
have seen or heard'what"it-was w that dis¬ 
turbed the water. He was very glad that 
he had not woken up. The lapping of the 
waves slowly died down. TSTo more mud 
fell on him. But'the whole cave, smelled 
as if the ancient bottom of the. sea had 
been turned up and was rotting. Dick 
lay without stirring a grain of his earthly 
bed, thinking frantically of all the pleasant 
things he had ever done, to keep himself 
from giving way to panic. But so tired 
was lie that all those pleasant things soon 
merged into dreams, and* he fell sound 
asleep again. . 4 \ . v 

When he woke up the sun was shining 
directly into the cave; throwing a bridge 
of light, that looked almost solid enough 
to walk on, from the cleft in the roof across 
to the grim rock. . But to Diclc it simply 
measured the distance that separated:him, 
perhaps for ever, froni the outside world. 

.. “ CHAPTER 14 
Don Ramon Takes a Stroll 

amon Echegaray was up . and about 
4 ,at the first glimpse of dawn. He had 
eaten a remarkable midnight' supper pre¬ 
pared by the hands of the admiring Paca, 
and had slept for five hours, which was all 
the sleep he ever needed. He did not'dis¬ 
turb Hal and he did not call for Pablo. 
He wanted to get his own impressions 
of the coast without answering questions 
or listening to other people’s talk. 
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The blue haze of September hung over 
land and sea as he strolled along the cliffs. 
« It rolled away before the first determined 
puff- of wand -from the Atlantic, and the 
) beauty of the coast opened up like a'flower, 
j Don Ramon stood with his short sturdy 
; legs wide apart, and examined it appre- 
i datively. Alone on the cliffs he had the 
• air of an industrious farmer looking over 
his fields, in the early morning. And 
Echegaray’s attitude was not very different 
from that of the farmer, for he considered 
the whole north coast of Spain as his 
personal property / this,was a part of the 
estate, which he did not know very well. ' 

• He continued his walk along-the cliffs, 
A rough semi-circle of, white rocks on the 
plain below him aroused his curiosity, and 
he strolled, down through the long grass to 
look at them.' As'he approached,'a little 
white figure with streaming •' black hair 
jumped up like a rabbit from under the 
rocks and stared at him; 

" Hola ! " said Echegaray, - 
" Hola ! " said the girl. - 
" Ramon Echegaray—at your service." 
The old Basque introduced himself with a 
j courteous salute. 4 ■ . - *• / 

. " Lola Pelayo—at yours," she answered. 

“And what are you doing oiit so early 
1 in the morning, young woman ? " • 

! “ I’m looking for Ricardito.", 

“So am I," said Echegaray. * x 
< Lola gave him her most bewitching smile. 

- “ Then suppose we join forces, Don 
. Ramon ? .You see the land belongs to me 

and the water belongs to you, so together 
; we’re sure to find him." 

“ You seem to be very certain, senorita," 
answered Echegaray, completely disarmed. 

■ “ Where do you think lie is ? " 

; " Where I was looking—in one of the pot- 

; holes." 4 • 

4 Echegaray walked around the semi-circle 
; of rocks. ■ He found that on: the inner side 
: it was shaped like a cowl, overhanging a 
; little miniature beach'which sloped down to 
; a pool of sea water. 

“ Does , this belong to your kingdom or 
; mine ?" he asked. 

. Lola looked puzzled for an instant, and 

- then grinned. . 

' “ Oil ! You mean, is it land or water ? 

) I guess it's on the frontier, your majesty." 


Jacko Gets The blame 


ood-morning, good-morning, good- 
morning! " cried Jacko, impu- 
dently, running down to breakfast so 
late that everybody but his father had 
left, the table. 

Father Jacko took no notice of him : 
lie 4 was intent on something he was 
examining with a magnifying glass. 

Jacko went across and looked over his 
shoulder. 

" Oh, stamps ! " lie said. He wasn't 
interested. Stamp collecting seemed to 
him a dull sort of. game. 


It isn’t a machine: it's a. miracle ! 
Where’s your mother, sonny?" he 
broke off, staring round, 

" Out," replied Jacko * ■’ i 

"Pity," said the man. "I.should 
have liked to have shown her what it 
can do. It'll clean the house down, from 
top to bottom, in half an hour." 

" Then you’re the very' chap . we 
want 1 " Jacko cried. " We’re just start¬ 
ing spring cleaning. Carry on, lad ! " 

" Good ! " said the man. " I'll start 
right here." And he did. 



" My stamps I ” roared Father Jacko 

And then the door opened and in came When Mother Jacko came home again 
his mother, with her hat and coat on. he had got as far as the parlour. 

" I'm ready, dear," she said, beaming " This is a powerful machine," he was 
at her husband! saying. " Very powerful. Finds every 

She was in great spirits, for spring- scrap of dirt and sucks it up." 
cleaning time had come round again, It seemed to be sucking .up more 
and she had coaxed Father Jacko to than dirt. The parlour was in a whirl. 


take her to buy a new carpet. 

Father. Jacko got up,, very reluct¬ 
antly, and went out into the hall. 

They had barely , left the house when 
a man came to the door with a new 
vacuum cleaner which he wanted to sell. 

" The finest little machine on the 
market/' he called it. “ It fairly eats 
up the dirt. Saves time, labour, money.- 


Oh 1 " gasped Mother Jacko. 

But Father Jacko pushed her aside 
and fairly leaped into the room. "My 
stamps ! " lie roared. 

Jacko had forgotten the precious 
stamps, which were rapidly disappearing 
before their eyes ...... 

And to Jacko’s surprise they seemed 
to blame him for it I 
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Echegaray laughed. , He always laughed 
without opening his mouth, but the wrinkles 
on his cheeks unfolded and danced and 
shut, and the twists of his nose wriggled, 
so that his whole face seemed to be in 
movement. - 

" It’s good to find a countess with, some 
intelligence," he said. . v . 

“ How do you know Tin a countess 
asked Lola. • - 

" Yours is a name that every Spaniard 
knows and honours—even an old republican 
like myself," Echegaray answered. " Be¬ 
sides, I built the yawl Bruja for your father. 
Do.you • remember her ? " 

" Just," Lola replied. " But we got so 
poor that we had to sell her." ; 

" Never mind,'' said Don Ramon. . " I’ll 
build you another for the love of it,- She’ll 
be a little white witch with a blue line round 4 
her the colour of your eyes, and we’ll call 
her the Condesita. Let's see. Slip Num¬ 
ber 4 is empty. You shall have her next 
spring. And now let’s get down to business. 
Show me this Cave of the Angels."- - 
/ Lola led; him'down into the track that 
ran 4 the length of the plain. As. they 
skirted the rocky basins and white sands 
of the coves Lola felt that not a'puff of 
wind nor a current nor a piece of driftwood 
escaped Ecliegaray's notice. She took him 
up again to the cliffs above the Cave of the 
Angels, and the two peered over the edge. 

“ Do you think you can climb down to 
it ? " asked Lola doubtfully. 

" Let’s see who gets there first," answered 
Echegaray. 

He started with a flying leap on to a ledge 
beneath him. When .he hit it. his legs 
flexed and straightened as if they had 
springs in them, and liis body bounced 
like an old leather ball on to another ledge 
below. Turning his face to the cliff, lie 
went down the rest of the way hand over 
hand, and swung his body into the cave 
while Lola was still feeling for a foothold. 

" I was trained in the days of sail, my 
dear," said Echegaray when at last she 
joined him, " but my wind isn’t what it 
was ! ” 

He puffed and blew and fanned himself 
‘with his beret. V . 

• Echegaray sat down at the mouth of the 
cave and fixed his eyes on the water below. 
He sat there for a quarter of an hour without 
stirring, as if in a trance. Lola, awestruck, 
watched him. He seemed to be. holding 
silent communication with the people of the 
sea, She wondered if legend were true, 
and he really had webbed feet. . 

" What are you doing ? " she whispered 
at last. - ■ ; '. , - . 

." Waiting to see 4 if the fisli will tell me 
anything,” he replied, ; 

“■•What fish ? ” ■ 

" Look 1 " he said. ," Follow my finger 1 " 
Lola peered along his arm. .-She could ; 
see nothing but the gentle ripple ,of the 
water, the eddies of the backwash, and 
purple shadows far in the depths. 
f " I still don’t see them," she said. 

' " The shadows," explained Don Ramon. 
" They are shoals of fish." 

One of the shadows changed direction 
suddenly in a quite unshadowlike manner. 

" Dogfish after them/’ said Echegaray. 

4 The shoal split. Part of it vanished into 
the cliff under their feet. The other 
shadows, barely visible, circled to and fro, 
then came together into one whole, and 
streamed into the cliff after the first. . 

" You see," said Echegaray. “ They've 
told us. There’s a cave down there. Are 
there any .of our * frontiers' inland ? " 

" I don’t think so," Lola replied. "But 
let’s explore." ~ 

They climbed back up the cliff, and 
Echegaray searched the valley below with 
his powerful glasses. Red cattle grazed 
in the lush grass. There were neither pools 
nor boulders. . The sea might- have been 
hundreds of miles away. 

: " Nothing l " he said, handing the glasses 
to Lola. 

Two miles away the ground soared up in 
a steep slope, over the top of which peeped 
the jagged sierras. At the foot of the slope 
and straggling a Tittle way up it was a 
grove of dwarf oaks with some grey rocks 
crouching like beasts in the shadow of the 
trees. , 

" Don Ramon ! " said Lola, without 
lowering the glasses from her eyes. 

" Yes, my dear." /■ 

“ Did you see that little wood on the hill¬ 
side ? " 

/' The one with an old blue shirt stuck in 
a ‘tree ? I did." 

" Don Ramon, it looks the sort of place 
where there might be a cave, and—-and 
Ricardito used to wear a blue shirt." 

" I never heard of anyone sailing a 
wrecked .boat two miles across the land,” 
said Echegaray, " but this is a crazy 
coast. Let’s go and see." 

TO BE CONTINUED 








4 os. Self-raising Flour, or 4 os. Plain Flour and 
small teaspoon Bi-carbonate of Soda. 4 oz. Bread 
crumbs, 4 oz. Shredded'Atora * 2 oz. Sugar, f lb 
Stoned Raisins. Pinch of Salt. 1 Egg and Milk 
to moisten . Cut raisins in half, mix ingre 

dients together , stir in egg beaten up with enough 
milk to make a soft dough (egg optional). Dip 
pudding cloth in hot water, flour it, wrap it round 
the mixture and tie both ends ivith string. Steam 
for 2*A hours. Sufficient for 6 to 8 persons. 



Who could resist it ? Sweet and juicy — 
appetising and healthful — and as light as 
a feather-thanks to ‘Atora’ Beef Suet. 

100 tested Recipes are given in the r Atora 9 Recipe Book . Send a 
postcard for a copy, post free from Hugoti & Co., Ltd., Manchester * 
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Photographers—use 

■‘TABLOID*- 

TRADE ‘RYTOL’ V ARK 

Universal Developer 

Yields soft well-graded negatives. 
Simple and economical in use. 

1/6 Carious of all Photographic 
Dealers. Write for literature. 

'fcfe Burroughs Wellcome e< Co. 

Snow Hill Buildings, London, E,C. l 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE|#*D PACKET5o/$TAMP* 

TM a H ditto rant All f? Rji nine. Euvanackct 


• Ask to see my approvals. Send IJd, postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bicentenary of Washington, Union 
ot S. Africa sot, including rc-issuo of zd. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pagc list price Id. - II. C. WATKINS 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


ft Vg AIR STAMPS FREE 

/*£§• . THIS FINE PACKET OF 24 ALL 
DIFFERENT AIR STAMPS FREE TO 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS ENCLOSING 3d. 
(in stamps) FOR POSTAGE AND TACKING. 

A. B. LEWIS (Dept. B.2), 

16. CniCKLEWOOD LANE, LONDON.N.W.2 


w All different, A 11 genuine. Buy a packet 
of separate countries every week and 
watch your collection grow, Remem> 
■tfA ber to ask for " XLCli " Stamp Packets, 
A "XLCIt" Outfits, "XLCIt*’ Albums, 
and "Paramount** Stamp Hinges. 
‘'XI,CE'* for XLNT Value ! ] Incase 
of difficulty write to 

THOMAS CLIFFE, C01WVM BAY 


★ “KANGAROO" PACKET FREE l 

Tills splendid packet is Irco to the discriminating Stamp 
Collectors who rctlulro quality stamps, l-’ine Set of 5 
Australia, including the scarce 9d. valuo of the beautiful 
Kangaroo issue; also large ININI, Argentine, SLKSV1G 
(plebiscite), stamps from tho Orient (SIAM. Ohfna, 
Japan). PHILIPPINES (Boy King), Malaya, PRUSSIA 
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w£ DO KNOW THAT 

SHARPStheWORD 

and ■;-] 

ISHARPStheTOFFEE 

We like best of all 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Word Square 

p six-letter words with the fol¬ 
lowing meanings are written 
one under the other we get a 
perfect word square. The.mean¬ 
ings of the words are i. scanty. 
2 . large birds of prey. 3 - shocked. 
4 . a quick look. 5 * to save. 6 . 
think highly of. ‘Answer next week 

Mathematically Correct 
'J'he advertisement said, “ Use 
. Blank's stoves and save half 
your gas bill.” * V 
So Smithkins went into the shop 
and said he’d take two stoves and 
so save the whole of the bill. 

Wise Things That Seem Foolish 

z\t this season we may see gar¬ 
deners tying cotton criss-cross 
over the beds to keep the birds 
off seeds and young shoots, and 
if lie is a good gardener he will be 
using black cotton. Surely white 
cotton would be better, you 
would think but.birds see white 
cotton and soon grow used to it. 
The almost invisible black cotton 
catches their claws and startles 
them.. 

Diplomacy . 

JyJOTHER :• You didn’t ask for a 
- second piece of cake at the 
party, did you, Sonny ? 

Jack : ■ No, Mummy ; I just 
asked Mrs Green' for the recipe so 
that you could make.some like it, 
and she' gave me another piece 
without my asking for it. 


Poster Stamp Puzzle 


I’d Dearly Like To Know 





Jenkins was shooting birds * 
for the museum: 

He heard one coming, though he 
couldn’t see ’urn. 


The fierce rhinoceros, with 
wrinkled hide 

-- .- And ivory tooth- . 






JNCI.UDED in this design are the 
seven letters in the name of 
one of the places in the C.N. Poster 
Stamp Album of the Southern 
Pail way. No letter is used twice in 
the name. Answer next week 

Three Letters 

Three/ letters three rivers pro¬ 
claim; 

Three letters an ode g;ive to fame ; 
Three letters-an attribute name; 
Three letters a compliment claim. 

. , A nswer next week 



I SZ MBM ) 

La bando Un arbitre Le parapluie 

tyre , umpire umbrella 

Emportons une bande de rechange. 
L’arbitre porte un manteau blanc. 
, Prenez votre parapluie, il pleut. 


The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 




SPRING EQUINOXl 
• 5 v ' MARCH 21 


1W / 

min 

Time r I J 




DAYLIGHT 




SEPT. 24 : . V- 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX g §!§ 


LongestOay JUNE 22 ® 
^SUMMER SOLSTICE®; 



p ick, him I 
can’t abide. 


He fired I And fited again ! But 
all in vain: 

The bullets pattered off its coat 
like rain. 


His cartridges all spent, there their 
Whether the brute was vegetarian. 



X, I 


Puss-in-the-Corner for that hapless 
man *. 

Who tried to recollect as round he 
ran 


What is a Beddcr-Out ? 

|n the Port.of London a worker 
called ’a' bedder-out has to 
supervise the stowing of goods in 
the sheds after they have been 
landed. He has also to see that 
all cases and bales with similar 
markings are stacked together, so 
that when they are collected for 
delivery they can be easily found. 

Jumbled Fish 

Re-shuffled, the letters of each 
of the following phrases spell 
the name of a fish : ’ 

NO SLAM OH CAR 

CREAM ELK WE LINK 
YES TOR LIE CAP 

; A nswer next week 

Ici On Parle Fransals 


Xhis calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on' April 6 . 

The days are now getting, longer.' The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 




I’d dearly like toknow! Alack-a-day 
Jenkins,has never reappeared to say. 

Making a Name For Himself ? 
Tack: Teacher said that I’m 
J likely to go down in history. 

Father (showing signs of in¬ 
terest) : That’s fine, my boy. 

Jack : But he said I should do 
better in geography, arithmetic, 
and English. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in the South-West, Mars and 
Neptune are in 
the South-East, 
and' Jupiter is 
East by South. 

In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
South. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as if may 
be seen, looking South at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 10 . 

A Charade 

fLTitouGH my first may give you 
* •'•pain,*- -•'* . -.. 

Tis valued as a treasure; 

My next, if suffered to. remain, - 
Will furnish some with pleasure. 
My whole’s' an onranientrtis H TfaeV 
Though usefulness; cqmbining, 
“Which, probably,you liave in view 
When by your fire reclining.'*- ' 

>. . Answer next week 

True Enough \ 

X.HE examiner was asking some 
‘ questions about- life-saving.' ‘ 
( “ When the rescuer dives in, what 
is the first'thing that happens ? ” 
“He gets wet,” replied one 
young hopeful. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Charade. Light-house 

Toder Stamp Puzzle ---r—— 

Weymouth, - 4 --j 

Bideford, Bude. "X" * 

These names may il. 

be spelled by 

reading through —i-{— 

the squares in t * * + 

the order shown —|—£—i— r- 
in this diagram. v - ’**>* 

The C.N. Cro3S Word Puzzlo 

gTcTg ]I / \c\s\&\a\m\e\n{d 
lKl M -LHUZ a A 
o%H E ft y r H%$. 

P L E_A ^P|/T ICH 

%4 WL sMa_ CE%AR / 4^ 
4 5 S% W\MS H E PSjfrL !_T_ 

I 5^4 151X ^7 4 LLZEI 
TO K e nMs~ os^at on e 


1 Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
- cyclopedia will be 'delivered 
* anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C .4 


Fhe-Mlnuto Story 

Lost Sammy 

O ne summer afternoon 
Sammy, a boy of three, 
went out to play with a 
neighbour’s little girl. 

When tea-time came his 
mother went to fetch him, 
and was horrified to find that 
the girl hacl not been out and 
so had not seen Sammy. 

She searched in vau\for him 
everywhere, and when his 
father cable home he went to 
the police station to make 
inquiries there. But the 
policemen could tell his father 
nothing about Sammy, and he 
had to return home without 
his little boy. 

Now what had happened to 
Sammy was this—for it is a 
true story. 

Going out at the back gate 
and finding nobody in the 
lane he wandered down to the 
street. On he. went, along 
many streets and round many 
corners, until suddenly he 
saw a sight which made him 
stare... Before him was the 
fair ground, covered with 
wonderful gilded, shows and 
caravans. ; Gurgling with 
delight, Sammy toddled into 
the fair, gazing. with wide 
eyes at everything, f 

Presently he saw some men 
faking the swing-boats to 
pieces and packing them in 
big yellow wagons. So busy 
were they that Sammy was 
nearly knocked down, so he 
crept under a caravan to 
watch in safety. 

^ By-and-by lie noticed a 
queer-looking: box fixed on 
the axle of the caravan. He 
peeped inside and found it 
contained . only tools and 
cotton-waste; so, feeling 
tired, he cliiiibed into the 
box and was soon asleep. 

The swing-boats were being 
taken to Runcorn, nine miles 
away, that , night, and when 
everything was ready the 
procession - started, reaching 
Runcorn about six. . There 
- the-men- fixed the swings -up 
again'; and through all the 
noise Sammy'slept soundly. 
Presently one‘of the men 
needed-a,spanner. He crept 
under, the' caravan, • pushed 
his hand into' the box—and 
started back in fright when 
he" felt something soft and 
warm inside. How he stared 
when he looked in and saw 
a sleeping boy t He lifted the 
child out, and it was Sammy's 
turn for a fright when he 
woke* up in the arms of a 
grubby-looking stranger. He 
; howled and kicked till the 
man was glad to hand him 
over to the showman’s wife. 

When she asked who he 
was the boy could only say, 
“ Sammy ! ” so the showman 
went off to the inspector of 
police. He telephoned to 
Warrington, and soon a 
policeman was hurrying to 
Sammy's home to say that 
the boy had been found. 
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No. 1. The Empty Ship 
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The Cococubs were enjoying themselves 
at the seaside exploring the caves. As they 
came round the foot of a cliff they saw a 
ship at anchor, No stranger was in sight. 


1 Murry up 

ALL ABOARD/ j 




“Let’s climb aboard,” said Jonathan. They 
soon got on deck, though Mr. and Mrs. Pie- 
Porkar found climbing a little difficult. No 
one appeared, so they went below. 
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Busy .exploring the cabins, they never 
noticed a gale blowing up; Then, suddenly, 
Willie Mouse made a horrible discovery. 
The anchor chain had broken ! They were 
adrift! 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 

What will happen 
to the Cococubs? 
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